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it. The simplest plan of agency is always the most 
effective. 

Let us illustrate the kind of experiment we re- 
commend. We shall imagine an individual, no 
matter what his locality, or what his circumstances, 
marking out for himself the work which, in obe- 
dience to the impulse of the faith within him, he 
resolves upon performing. The ultimate object, 
he is well aware, which he, in common with thou- 
sands, has in view, must be reached by bringing 
over many minds to see as he sees, and many hearts 
to feel as he feels. Every mind thus gained over 
is a step to the end—a small step it may be, but it 
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A Nation Punished .... 420) Western Africa, by J. D. what minds have I the greatest influence?” Be 
Government .. 427 | he where he will, occupy whatever station he may, 

in Canada .......... 41 Traps d Commernce .. 427 | it is vet certain that there are some who are dis- 
Kilmarnock Election .. 421| ADVERTISEMENTS ........ 428 to look up to him—some to whom he has 
easy access—some with whom he might try, not 

Ecclesiastical Affairs. hopelessly, the experiment of erring to them 

his own im s, and of reproducing in them his 

own thoughts. Who these are, it will not be diffi- 


A PLACE FOR EVERY MAN, AND EVERY 
MAN IN HIS PLACE. 


THERE are few reflecting minds, we imagine, 
that have not, at some time or another, been struck 
he the 1 N which nature carries on 

er test wor e quiet of her operations 
is truly sublime. Ni 2 day alternate, the 
seasons come and go, the planets spin upon their 
axles and revolve about the sun, in ect still- 
ness. Thereisnoclatter. The most elaborate pro- 
cesses are com without any apparent bustle. 
Within a few short months, the previously bare 
and desolate earth clothes itself with the richest 
verdare—puts forth, in countless variety, unnum- 


bered forms of material 8 

into a bloom- 

garden, filled with the loveliest Illustrations of 
beneficence 


and skill. But the change, 
stupendous as it is, is silently effected. We see 
no marks of painful effort—we hear no confused 
din of preparation. Every agent is in its place— 
each works out its allotted task—the mightiest is 
not independent the most trivial is not superflu- 
ous—-and the combined result of the incessant 
and harmonious action of all, is a temple of mag- 
nificence, upreared in tranquillity as deep as that of 
solitude. 

The phenomenon is not without its moral—and 
it is an important one. The greatest revolutions 
are not those which make most noise in their ac- 
complishment. There are extablished modes of 
compassing the largest ends, which, in their ope- 
ration, scarcely attract notice. Let us not be su 
posed to undervalue all that machinery which, in 
the moral world, works with some considerable 
effort—every stroke of which society must needs 
hear. Our necessities would seem, at present, to 
ee t age of world, can 
it be safely laid aside. at we are anxious to 
impress upon the minds of our readers is, that 
much may be done independently of such aid— 
done by individuals, in their individual capacity— 
done in quiet so unobtrusive that society shall 
know nothing of it—and that the result of this 


un ion upon ignorance and pre- 
j „may be a thousandfold more — . in 
the end than any uced by a more visible and 
organised agency. Would all those who are con- 


cerned, for 
which we have placed at the of this article— 
“A place for every man, and every man in his 
place,” and act upon it, not only they, but the 
whole civilised worid would, at no distant date, 


dumb with astonishment at the change 
which had been produced. 


We are all of us too prone to under-estima‘e 

4 — — — as — — 1. 
ing to t the importance o i 

and rather to sigh for a power which we have not, 

than to turn to useful account that which we have. 

warfare now commenced against a system 

uity, and rooted in the udice 

myriads, the surest conclusion 

advocate of Christian willinghood can 

is something in this matter 

wisest 


: 


thing he can set about 


P- | as a principle of action, the earliest 


cult for him to ascertain. They may be his chil- 
dren, or near kinsmen, or dependents, or simpl 
friends—but whoever they are, with them his w 
will most properly begin. Here is a definite circle 
within which for him to operate with the greatest 


robability of success. Having leisurely surveyed 
2 — —14— for him to 


be about with a view to satisfy himself how 
he can His li of 
duty li to his own home—let as- 


siduously eultivate that in the first and, long 
before he has completed his 
spheres will s 


and invite his 
” let 

—7 man in his piace” What does this in- 
volve? Not much in point, either of time, of 
labour, of expense, or of self-denial—not half so 
much as many are hasty to conclude. A good re- 
solution, a little pains-taking, method, and perse- 
verance, will accomplish strange things. For ex- 
ample—an earnest friend of the cause meets with 
an argument which he feels to be most convin- 
cingly put. Now, he may do one of two things. 
He may, as soon as he reads it, sit down and 
wonder how in the world any common under- 
standing can resist such reasoning, and let all his 
evaporate in his wonder—or he muy, of 
ge usy himself, in every such case, in 
ing that same 
minds of those to whom we have before supposed 
he has a ready access. -N ~ Bree, ig 
i ible trans- 
ference to them of all which, whether spoken or 

i NAA fastened upon his own mind, 
be will hi be surprised at the extent of hia 
success. He may thus inconceivably economise 
the means at his disposal, and make them do un- 
thought-of execution. This is but one expedient 
but even this one, if veringly followed u 
will suggest others, of them easy, seen, 
noiseless, and ine ive. We have mentioned 
this one merely to illustrate the adage that, in this, 
as in every other department, Where there is a 
will there is a way.” 

And now we fancy we hear some of our readers 
exclaim, “There needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us that.“ Exactlyso! And if they 
are waiting for some magnificent plan of action, 
which none but a 
long enough; and even when the revelation is 

e, they will find it to be unsuited to their op- 
portunities and their powers. Could we but suc- 
ceed in convincing them that it is by the watchful 
prema neck of means, so trivial as to be 
commonly ove ed, that the victory is to be 
achieved, we should render no ordinary service to 
the cause. Let it only be supposed that all the 
friends of religious freedom were thus e ; 
that every one of them had his and resolved 
to attend to it; that none of them esteemed that 
beneath notice which _— aid in bringing about 
conviction in the mind o 
month to month, in all parts of the empire, a noise- 
less agency like this was diffusing knowledge, 
oul away prejudice, fanning sparks into a 
flame—why, what association on earth would equal 
it for efficiency ? In two or three years, at furthest, 


every man 


— H— 


ene 
get 
bri ment in contact with the 


„ new 
y open up to his view, 
we, take it for granted that there is 2 


another; and that, from despo 


would undergo a change. Society would see it, 
and wonder bow it was brought about; and priests 
and placemen would be confronted with an army, 
the mustering of which they never observed, and 
the strength of which they would in vain attex pt 
to subdue. 


THE STATE KIRK. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 
Monday, May 20, Twelve at Noon. 
Tun commissioner is supported by his almoner 
and chaplain, three ladies, and a gentleman sprig of 
aristocracy. Otherw:se the throne bench is empty, 
and the fashionable galleries have but six occupants. 
The public gallery shows a sprinkling, but the stu- 
dents’ apartment exhibits a beggarly account of 
empty boxes. Members of Assembly, too, are but 
thinly seated, and listlessly cold and formal in ap- 
pearance ; three-fourths of them are past the me- 
ridian of life—many are in the “sere and yellow 
leaf.“ The others look not young men of mark and 
likelytude. 
A weather-beaten countenance shows itself on 


. 

of hearing. That is Dr Bryce, at one 

He blames the 1 left, 
that it be filled with members 


they don’t want to heal it. 

Answer to the Queen's letter read. It is syco- 
phantic to the core—loathsomely sycophantic. 

Three years ago Dr Chalmers would gladly have 
taken a liberum arbitrium measure of non-intrusion. 
Parliament wouldn't give it him. Lord Aberdeen 

led about it, and, when too late, gaveit. Lord 
Aberdeen bill of 1843 was nearly all that Dr Ca- 
mere asked in 1841. Circumstances drove the doctor 
farther out. He could not retract, and now he is 
theoretically a kirk-man, but practically a voluntary. 

Let us see now how his liberum arbitrium works. 
latitude of i 


ghost can reveal, they will wait | people 


“ 10 e 
his Aberdeenshire dia. 


understand 
lect—he is too old. Seven members of the 


the whole aspect of this “question of questions” | dained, whether 
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this is dem against despotism; legally, it is 
eonsistent — | with an act-of-parliament kirk. 


Ihe 
i ndu y * to 73—the less number simply "a 
ing to give the objectors an ity 

their objections. Who does ee im this the ele- 


ments of a new secession ? 


„If we have left any fire in St Antes Nn. 


there are plenty of cold-water engines to play upon 
it, said Mr CJuthrie, in the Free 1 lust 
after the secession last year. There is fire there yet, 
but the cold-water engines play freely. Another 
case under Lord Aberdeen’s bill brings out the evan- 
ical feeling of the House. Dr Muir represents it. 
has pronounced in favour of objections to the 
sermons of a presentee to a parish in Edinburgh, 
oe sermons deficient in gospel qualities : 
that not exactly appear on the face of the 
record, but it is understood to be the fact on which 
the case rests. He is supported by the majority of the 
b of Edinburgh, who agree in this judg- 
ent. e tee and minority appeal to the 
Assembly. rd Aberdeen’s bill is understood to 
have been chiefly manufactured by Dr Muir. Hence 
this case is considered the great case of this As- 
sembly. 


— have it they order the parson to be 
b 


All the world ess stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.“ 


Shakspeare is right, if we are to apply his senti- 
ment y to those wigged and gowned reine 
men who have sustained opposite characters in this 
ecclesiastical drama during the -last three hours. 
They s Cag cogent” The audience feel this, 
and will judge the merits of the piece when the 
players are in plain cloth 
removed from the bar. 

Eb, done—Lord Aberdeen’s bill again goes to the 


Wednesday, May 22nd— Twelve at Noon. 
At ten this morning Lord Aberdeen’s bill was 
ed overboard by 137, against 117. Then, the 
— 1844 reversed the sentence of 
the presbytery of Edinburgh,and thesynod of Lothian 
and Tweedale, and remitted to the former, with in- 
structions to find the presentee to Tolbooth parish 
and proceed to induct him with all conve- 


RRO EE 
e pari nearly so y 
that Mr Smith did not preach enough of 


es; that is, when they are 


the gospel, but the assembly again knows best, and 
that is eno Dr Muir, the head of the evangeli- 
cal section here, being thus defeated on ground 


chosen by himself, must either sink the principles he 
has hitherto enounced, or move off to Cannon Mills. 

But here comes the commissioner ; the assembly of 
divines turn round to worship him, and then read 
the tures and worship God. 

Who is that wandering up and down like an un- 
laid ghost? He is minister of a half rural, half 
seaward parish, and who, according to a northern 


ne » gives his parishioners ‘‘ salts and 
senna, instead of meal and potatoes. He has been 
a bore here these few days past, and now he is going 


to deal forth an hour’s talk on Jewish missions. 
Great storms toss strange animals to the surface. 
The storm of May last tossed that man from the 
bottom. He is done; and the Jews here, too, are 
to be restored to Palestine. 

„Cases are again the order of the day. Sir 
Walter Scott used to say, It's a blessing for the 
poor that law is expensive ; or, from their pugna- 
cious disposition, they would fight for ever.“ Every 
case here costs a hundred and fifty guineas before 
it comes into court. If Sir Walter be right, what 
would church courts be if law were cheapened ? 
Scoffers have a proverb, the nearer the kirk, the 
further from good. For kirk read law, and the pro- 
verb makes a good and true maxim, 

Thursday, May 23rd. 

At twenty minutes past three this morning the 
assembly, by 103 against 71, resolved to reject a 
presentee toa country parish, in terms of objections 
taken by one h and twenty-nine parishioners. 
They don’t hear him. He is lame; an he pager 
are not devotional. Vague enough these objections 
truly are. One of the judges, an M.P., and a mem- 
ber of the privy council, is, nevertheless, specific. 
„I have the prayers in the record, says the 
e 2 I put the 228 

a thirsty soul comes to us thirsti 
wre of life, would that thirst be — 40 — 1 
think it would not.” And all leſt- hand- side 
sitters eried Amen. Oh, how Christianity is 
=) adore Who authorised this court of conscience? 
us to the core is that bill of Aberdeen's, but 
characteristic appendix to a state kirk manual. 

But a truce to these cases. The soul has been 

knocked out of them va see vote of Tuesday, and 


now they are insipid or 
Friday, May 24. 


An unlettered young Scotsman was introduced to 
17 ome duke. a 12 * —— with * 
of wonderment; then looking him straight in 
the face, bluntly asked. Can you swim, sir? 
“No.” „Can you cackle, sir? No,“ wee 
the duke, enjoying the joke. Then,“ said the 
youth, I would not give my father’s duke for half- 
a-dozen of you, for he can cackle like a „and 
swim like an otter." There are noble here 
to-day. They are officials too, but they don’t look 
like the successors of the fishermen of Galilee. 
They are charged with the defence of Lord Aber- 
deen's bill, and they are faithful to their trust. 
The children of this world are wiser in their ge- 
ten than the children of light.“ 
> years ago government endowed a chair of 
nity in Marischal college, Aberdeen, and ap- 
professor who had never been accustomed 


.d. and then lla the Feber plainly 


that he did not understand it. On this ground an 
action was raised, with a view to reduce the quali- 
fication ; but the Professor, being a —— little 


fellow. an ~ ital fight 
co ham, Ving 0 

0 i to 0 F a 

kirk sta any néy professor igh} sign 

the confessioi h to-d@y and go to mags to- 


morrow. 

What smart little gentleman is that Arend edge - 
ways round the column on the left of the throne, 
somewhat finical in his movements? He 1 
himself in the angle, white hat and stick 15 d. 
and looks knowingly. t is Professor Blackie, 
the hero of the case. He has himself in by 
the members’ door, and is just in time to heat a dis- 
cussion on university tests. 

Principal Macfarlane speaks. He fumes and frets 
his little hour, and then moves that the tests be 
maintained in all their yn 6 

Principal Haldane, a jocund little, rosy cheeked, 
smiling old gentleman, seconds the motion, and, like 
Don Quixote, fights windmills for a while. ' 

Who is this walking firmly down to the floor, with 
every eye fixed on him? Stoutly built, austere and 
determined, yet benevolent in oe the House 
stands awe-struck ere he is mouth. He pro- 
ceeds In the progress of enlightened opinion and 
liberal sentiments, when the Gatholics have been 
ary re and religious tests generally repealed, 
is the church of Scotland to go back to the musty 
corners of ecclesiastical privilege, and 

„Order, Moderator — order, emphatically ex- 
claims an angry man, who starts up on the left of 
the chair, darting a fiery look at the speaker whom 
he has in pted. ere is a momentary pause. 
Two men, perhaps the most directly antagonistical 
of any other two in Scotland, look at each other un- 
utterable things. Both have ao notorious in pub- 
lie estimation the one as the friend of all good men 
and a terror to those who do evil, and the other as 
the zealous abettor of arbitrary and exclusive power. 
There stand the Rev. Patrick Brewster, of Paisley, 
and the Rev. James Bird, of Bourtie, by Aberdeen. 

A hearing is ordered for Brewster, and he deals 
forth some truths which ought to tell. But the 
darkness here is too thick to be chased away by a 
single stream of light, notwithstanding it comes well 
concentrated, and direct from the Abbey kirk of 


Paisley. 
Monday, May 27. 

Immediately underneath the throne bench, to the 
left of the Moderator’s chair, sits the Rev. William 
Cumming, A.M., of the Scotch church, London. 
Affected in manner and E in attire, he site with 
folded arms, and drinks in flattery with open mouth, 
lest it should be filtered in pooring rene teeth. 
The state kirk is to fraternise with Mr 8 
the established church of d, which has just been 
described by a D. D. as the “dulwark of protestantism.” 
What will Dr Pusey say to Mr Cumming when he 
goes home? 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago, a hurly-burly 
dominie in the north of Scotland, wrote a tory pam- 
phiet, and got a kirk for it from Lord Aberdeen. 

uring the recent kirk struggles, he was the cham- 

ion of Lord Aberdeen’s notions in the Free Assem- 

ly, and now he see-saws between both sides of the 
House on most complicated questions. He is now u 
doctor of divinity, and holds a chair in the Edinburgh 
university, and has just said eloquently—“ With 
our noblemen and gentry, our blue-bonneted pea- 
santry, our mechanics and artisans, we shall go for- 
ward arm in arm, hand in hand; and I ask in hum- 
ble confidence, Where is the uncircumcised Philistine 
that will 1 oe army of the living God?’ Thus 
speaks the James Robertson, D. D. Not 
many noble, not many mighty, will come, says the 
scripture. This kirk would practically belie that 
intimation, and, as a passport to heaven, would gild 
Christianity with the tinsel of rank. 

Conclusion. There is a cannon ball sticking in 
the gable of an old house, in a line with this hall and 
the castle. It was fired, upwards of two hundred 
years ago, at a preacher who, without fear or favour, 

imed 1 ee ey of — Had — 
its to-day, at an angle of 96 degrees, it 
would have first 4 the . of his 
caput, then, flatting the pipe of the Bowwell, floored 
Mr Guthrie of the new kirk by anticipation, and 
shattered the cross on St John’s to atoms. We have 
no such cannon-firing to dread to day; but the red 
coats are there, and from first to last of the assembly 
they have stood their ground well, as the defenders 
of the church by law established. And as for the 
church herself, truly it may be said, now that Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill is of, that, like Samson, she 
has been shorn of her locks; the Philistines are 
upon her, and if she cannot put forth her s 
for good, she will, some day or other not far distant, 
seize the piers on, when she rests, and bring the 
old kirk of Scotland to the ground. 

Finally. The law time is gone—the ten days are 
over—and while the romping free kirk may sit for a 
month, this assembly must close: it is the will of 
the state, and to that the kirk must bend. 


“Oh! how unlike the complex work of man 
Is Heaven's own artless unincumbered plan.“ 


THE FREE CHURCH. May 27 
For missions, education, building churches, and 
paying ministers, nearly half a million sterling have 
realised during the last year. is truly a 
„great fact, and shows, either that the Scottish 
people are soe dupes—blind enthusiasts, or warml 
and honestly attached to the Christian religion. 1 
we could hit a medium in these, we should be pretty 
near the truth; but the moral influence of the fact 
will give the death-blow to establishments. 


In consequence of the non-arrival of our corre- 
spondent’s communication, we are obliged to gather 
our information as to the further proceedings of the 


F urch from other q Assembly 
operated on T y last. “bp J the subject 
of trust deeds rought 11 erable anxiety 

‘felt of late, Jest thé p of the new 
cher should 5 in a tral committee. 
Thkt is not to be döne. committeé on the sub- 


ject reported: 

“Your committee have had several meetings, and deliberated 
very fully on the whole subject remitted to them, and they 
unanimously approve of, and recommend to adopt, the third, or 
82 ediate, plan recommended by the Commission of Assem- 
bly, via. 

. 1. That the property of each place of rey hen vested in 
trustees, chosen b the to be held for the 

on in communion with the Free church, Bu attested 

the Moderator and Clerk of the General Assembly; 
ehureh to be identified, as in the model trust deed ; the manage- 
ment of the property to be in the Deacons’ court—all, as nearly 
as possible, as under the first plan. 

“*2. That in the event of a certain 
ters and elders, members of the churc rts, separating from 
the general — and claiming still to be the true bona fide re- 

resentatives of the nal protesters of 1843, and to be carry- 
ng out the objects of the protest more faithfully than the 
majority—then, whatever the courts of law may determine, as 
to which of the contending parties is to be held to be the Free 

church, it shall be com for each co 
jority of its members in full communion, to dee 
for itself, so far as the possession and use of their place of wor- 
ship and other property are concerned, with or without coma 
n to the minority—such compensation to be settled by 


arbitration.’ 

“Jt being un a disruption of the church, in the 
sense referred to in this extract, shall consist only in the simul- 
taneous Re gees oe is, the separation at once from the 
general body, or within a period not exceeding three months, of 
at least one-third of the ordained ministers of the church, having 
charge of congregations ip Scotland; and such 28 
shall take place only on the professed grounds stated in the 
deliverance of the Commision of Assembly: anditbeihg er 
understood that, in order to determine who are members of the 
con tion entitled to dispose of the yin sach a case, 
a roll of all the members of the chureh, in full communion, shal! 
be kept in each congregation, and annually attested by the pre 
b of the bounds; and that all euch m , and such i 
6 entitled to vote in regard to the disposal of the property 
as have had their names on the said roll, for at least twelve 
months previous to the se the said one-third of 
ministers from the genéral body.” 


The other business was of minor interest. 


po be 29 
; that 


nowy of the minis. 
cou 


tion, by a ma- 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ConreneNncE. — FALKIRK. — 


On Thursday évening last a respectable, intelligent, 
and (for the place and season) a large meeting as- 
sembled in the Relief meeting 
the report of Messrs Welsh and Steel, the Falkirk 
deputation, on their return from the Anti-state- 
church Conference. John Wilson, Esq., coal mas- 
ter, South Bantaskine, took the chair; and the meet- 


house here, to receive 


ing was severally addressed by the e Messers 


John Edmond, Denny Wanhead, Wil 
of Glasgow, Andrew 
meeting (which partook also of the character of a éoi- 
rée, refreshment in the shape of fruit, &c., being pro- 
vided for those present) was pervaded by the utmost 
harmony, interest, and enthusiasm; and there is 
every reason to hope that, if not followed in other 
places by similar demonstrations in aid of the plans 
of the Conference, a repetition of it at Falkirk will 
at least be called for ere next winter has well set in, 
and upon a much more extensive scale. The Stirling 
Observer, in referring to this meeting, says— 

„We hope the example will be quickly followed by 
our — friends in other parts of the country ; for 
sure we are that it is not voluntaryism in the abstract 
that will save them from clerical tyranny and rapacity, 
or sever the mischievous connexion betwixt the church 
and the state, but rather that united, vigorous, and per- 


am Anderson 
‘Farlane of Falkirk, Ke. The 


severing effort to enlist public opinion, which alone has 


availed to carry all great reforms. The injury to reli- 


gion, and injustice to the dissenter, are as obvious and 


certain now as they were some years 


o, when 80 
was done in the way f enlightenmen . The me. fr 
* 


action has now arrived; and the only questfon is, w 

ther Scotland is to conduct to a successfulissue that 
R she had the merit of originating, and 
one of the 


sion from the establishment.“ 


Un- 
der the distress warrants 
mentioned in the erver 

last, were 8 sold at the Market cross, on Mon- 


— Several women from the country, with bas- 
kets on their arms, were in attendance, exp 


— she pode were hood much to their 

prices, 

tioneer. X pound of ys sald for ds. | 
d fl 1 

und pis eal ee 


18 5 
E. —— Resolutions strongly 
ure fatm approving of voluntary 
ing to indemnify the genditalad Gaace wa Pests 


been sold, were all but unanimously 
head Obdse 


£60 
offe 
rejected by the board. A 


the churchwarden, 008 


Mr Woodman (town — 
G. A. Lowe (catholic . 


ood fruits of which is seen in the late seces- . 


* ~ >. 


: | e discussion con- 
nected with the holdiog ofthe wen 1 . 


1844. 


— 
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quisition amidst much uproar. Mr Shaw then pro- 
posed a rate of one hal- penny in the pound amidst 
the most tremendous uproar. The resolution was 
seconded. A most disgraceful scene next ensued, 
during which several aire and other articles were 
broken to pieces. An amendment was to the 
éffect that the question should be corisidered by a 
committee, ia coal that the sum might be raised 
by both es, without being demanded at a vote. 
Th amehdment was carried, but the parish will be 
pany on the subject. There were about 1,200 per- 
ons present. 

Tag D ERS’ pny 2 Wednesday 
ap meeting was in Exeter . 
bonptiaing members of the estatliahed ch 


4 the various bodies of dissenters, in o ition to 
e Dissenters A at 
Ma 


Chapels bill. which 


poate and respectably attended, the chair 


res 
| ed by the Right Hon. Fox e. The 
A was addressed at considerable length by the 
and by Mr James Hamilton, Dr Bunting, 

rR. Mathews. Mr C. Prest, Mr J. Burnett, Mr 

„ Wilson, Mr J. H. Hinton, Mr Wilks, Dr 
tewart, Mr R. Ainslie, Mr Pownell, Mr Hanbury, 
r Brown, Dr Cook, and Ne Resolutions were 
ed cohdemnatory of the bill, and pledging the 

to merge minor differences, and to unite 


fb pro ore the parliament and the country 
W. de the of a measure 80 Tay weg og 
e legislature, and so pregnant with danger to the 
of religious truth ; and that a petition, founded 

* 5 Jer and being 2 


on b of the mee be 

the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Wilde. 
fore than one of the ers commented, in strong 
erms, upon the unnat union of Roman Catho- 
Jes and gocinigns in support of the bill. In refer- 
nee to this meeting the 7 imes says— The finishing 
ke has now been given to the Dissenters’ Chapels 
U by the nters themselves.“ Meetings have 
alao been held, with the same object, at the Rastern 
{nati sig Commercial road, 1 over by Dr 
an 1 Chelsea, at which the clergy 3 

strong. At the anniversary meeting of the Bri 
. Foreign Unitarian 1 ut the Crown 
chor, on Wednesday, the measure was 
y discussed and warmly defended; Dr Bow- 
one of the chief spokesmen in its favour. 


Dara ron Empracitye Tue Paorestant Fairn.— 
Attention has been forcibly called by a movement 
made in the town council of Edinb to a cir- 
22 calculated to — ing in no 
alight degree, not merely out protestant 
Burope, but wherever Christianity in any form of 
toleration can be said to exist. A memorial to Lord 
derdeen bas been adopted in the town council, over 
which the Lord Provost presided, in favour of a Por- 
tuguese woman named Maria — who in the 
— 2121 atten 
h, solely for embracing the doctrines of the pro- 
testant faith. Of that alone she is found guilty, no- 
ing indeed being ¢ against her but denial of 
ip to images and doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. The Edinburgh Witness says :— 
“The poor victim in this case, Maria Joaquina, wife 
of Manuel Alves, is the mother of seven children, of 
which the youngest was an infant at the breast when she 
was cast into prison. Of the various counts in her in- 
dictment, all relating, not to conduct, but to belief, two 
only have been established. It was sworn against her 
by one witness that he had heard her say the host is 
bread; and it was attested by several other witnesses 
that she had said the holy scriptures forbid the worship 
efimages. And for these heresies this poor woman was 
sentenced, an the second day of the present month, after 
long imprisonment in a noisome dungeon, to die on 
acaba She has been condemned to be hanged for 
t a wafer is not God, but merely a little flour 
1 water, and that should not be adored.” — 
e memorial urges upon government the propriety 
ch influence as “7 nay be ohie Saqsers, 
ure a reversal of this sentence; and a 0 
n forwarded to Lord Howard de Walden, 
at the court of and to 
ae British Consul, st Funchal in Male. On 
thu a deputation waited upon Lord Aberdeen 
e subject at the Foreign office, the result of 
h is said to have been satisfactory.“ 
* i ie —— 26th of May last 
the number of places registered for marriages under 
Will. IV., cap. 85, was 2256. The sum of three 
unds being paid in every case to the superinten- 
t registrar, the registration of these chapels has 
been at a cost to the dissenting community 
of not less than £6768.— Correspondent. 
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Correspondence. 


LORD CAMPBELL AND CHUROH RATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1x,—The late decisions on the subject of church rates 
—the Norwich case, Steward v. , in the Queen's 
Bench; and the Romford churchwardens’ case, Bear- 
block v. Piggott, by the committee of the privy council 
—will, it may be hoped, tend to curb the progress of the 
domimant sect, in its 2 the peace of society. 
It has now been settled, after solemn argument, that 
deacons have no law by which they can inflict 
ecclesiastical penalties on men who prefer peace to the 


ia which churchmen make, when their claims in ves- 
ee ugs are L Nor can churchwardens any 
babe impunity, charge 
delighted to expend 


just any sums it may have 
— the maintenance of the 


ago remai wholly passive 
an making and 
arrived, I think the evil 
ve been abated; but as there are 
0 a different view of the matter, 
t to la their guidance, 


) 
. 


may be useful, by a few extracts from a pamphlet 
written by the present Lord Campbell, when Attorney- 
general, in 1837, to point out what is the law. 

The tract is entitled, “ Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley, M.P. for North Lancashire, on the Law of 
Church Rates, by Sir John Campbell, M. P. for the City 
of Edinburgh. London: James Ridgway and Sons. 
1837.“ The law, from the year 1014 to the then present 
time, is there set forth in order, authenticated by the 
custom of the church and the decisions of the common 
law courts; and men are thereby enabled to see that the 
judgments given in the cases e referred to, are in 
strict accordance with the law of the land. 

The following facta are clearly demonstrated :—that 
church rates are not of the remote antiquity which has 
been supposed by some, and that there can be no 
doubt that, in this country, all the expenses * 
divine worship were nae the chur 
itself, from a portion of the tithes.” kstone is cited, 
to prove that, at the establishment of the i 
cle the tithes of the parish were distributed in a 
fourfold division —one for the use of the bishop, another 
for maintaining the fabric of the church, a third for the 
poor, and a fourth for the incumbent’’—that, in the fif- 
teenth century, the highest authority on ecclesiastical 
law wrote, that, “ by the common law, the fabric or re- 
pair of the church belongs, to this day, to the rector, 
according to the 2 and cure of the — ber 9 
that an act of the Wi te, in 1014, p , 
that a third part of the tithe shall be appropriated for 
this purpose,’ with various decrees of councils, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to the same effect—that 
all the books of wey! lay and ecclesiastical, agree 
in the position, that the 14 was at first laid, and 
long continued, upon the tithes —and that probabl 
it was very gradually shifted to the parishioners, an 
their contributions were purely voluntary.” 

It is curious to observe that the Bishop of Norwich 
and his were the first to commence the disci- 
pline of the court Christian for the enforcement of the 
church expenses. ‘‘The common law judges were di- 
rected by the statute of 4 3 Agatis, 13, Edward 
I., in the form of a letter from the King, desiring them 
to use themselves circumspectly in all matters concern- 
ing the Bishop of Norwich and his clergy, not punishing 
them if they hold plea in Court Christian, of such things 
as are merely spiritual.“ The bishops and clergy natu- 
rally translated the labour of repairing the ch into a 
spiritual obligation upon the people, and “ the custom 
growing, it was treated as an obligation, and enforced 
by ecclesiastical censures. From the year 1282, there- 
fore, the bishops were authorised by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures (only) to compel the parishioners to repair and 
provide ornaments for the church,”’ but still traces of the 
continuance of the original obligation in particular 
places, are to be found much later, and the matter was 
still purely of ecclesiastical cognigance. It was regu- 
lated from time to time by canons and constitutions of 
archbishops and bishops, who ordained what the parish- 
ioners were to find at their own charge, and a case is 
given, in which an Archdeacon Winchelsea commanded 
the parishioners to find, at their own charge, amongst 
other things equally important, “An antiphonor, a 
grail, a troper—the principal vestment—with a chesible, 
A Cross ions, cross for the dead, a censor, a 
lanthorn, a hand- bell, to be carried before the body of 
Christ in the visitation of the sick—the chief image in the 
chancel—the reparation of the body ofthe church within 
and without, as wellas the glass windows; the repara- 
tion of books and vestments whenever they shall need. 

The author remarks that when all were of one religion, 
there could hardly be any reluctance to contribute to a 
burden from which all derived an equal benefit, ‘‘ and that 
if any parish refused to make a church rate, by a major- 
ity of the vestry, there was a certain remedy y Placing 
the parish under interdict, by which the parish chure 
was shut up, the administration of the sacraments within 
the parish was forbidden, and if any parishioner died, he 
was to be buried without bell, book, or candle“ 

The question is raised and answered, ‘‘ Whether, since 
the reformation, an interdict ha happily become im- 
— — a new remedy can be supp ed, and the law can 

altered, without the sanction of parliament.” 

The author insists that—“ in England the church rate 
never was a ape Cp ten) See oe aan Shenae 

wellas in others, it is clearly distinguishable from tithes, 
adding If the rate had been a charge upon the land, to 
which it has been subject from the earliest times, as 
affirmed by some to whom great reverence is due, there 
would be a strong probability that the common law 
would afford a process for enforcing the obligation ; but 
if the contrib was voluntary in its origin, and has 
always remained personal, and for many centuries no 
remedy was known, except s censures, an infer- 
ence may be drawn that spiritual censures can alone be 
resorted to, where a statute can be produced, 
giving ar by civil process. 

„Now, what I maintain is, that a legal church rate 
can only be mde by a majority of the parishioners in 
vestry assembly; and that if they meet and refuse to 
make a rate, there are no means by which the rate can 
de raised.“ And, ‘‘ supposing that they refuse to make 
any church rate, as the law now s 8, what is to be 
done? I say nothing can be dons.” 

After giving numerous cases of compulsory expedients, 
which had been suggested to enforce the ing a 
church rate, it is plain a7 aa there is no at law 
by which this can be effected, Then see what ws — 
“Can equity give relief? None. No ingenuity could 
make this out to be a case of or could the 


trust, 
—— parties to the bill. The only recourse is to the 
ecc 


esiastical courts; a valid rate they can enforce, but 


without a valid rate they are powerless. To repay a 
debt already incurred à rate cannot lawfully be laid on, 


even by a majority of the vestry—a fortiori nothing can 
be done against an individual er, who is not an 
officer, by monition or othe 

“Tt has not been suggested that the majority, who 
refused the rate, may be excommunicated that act. 
The interdict is gone, and it is replaced by no substitute. 

“There being no 7 in any court, civil or cri- 
minal, lay or ecclesiastical, without a valid rate, the 
only question remaining is, whether a valid rate can be 
made without the consent of a majority of the vestry. 

„ Attempts have been hazarded to make a rate by the 
ecclesiastical court, or by commissioners appointed for 
that purpose by the bishops. These have held to 

apprehend will 


be illegal, and never be re The 
last expedient is, to contend that, if the re 
fuse a rate, the churchwardeng may, of own autho- 
rity, make a valid rate in spite of them. 


N 
j 


E 


“This would be a very strange law, as it entirely ab- 
nihilates the power and control which the loners 


have immemorially exercised over the . 
churchwardens have the power, they must be dior 
well ax the 


judge of the quantum of the rate, as 
sity for it, and the assembling of a vestry to cons 
a rate, would, in every instance, be a mere mt 
The privilege of the parish in this would b 
as would belong to the House of Comm 
their refusal to grant a sup hy such a supply 

[ght be im h 


rate is refused by the vestry. But it is not to be found 


It is now considered clear law, that a r 
church rate is bad. The objection that it was retrospec- 
tive would alone have been fatal. Lord Holt is of opin- 
ion that if there be public notice given to the parishion- 
ers, and they will not come, the churchwardens may fnake 
arate without them. I have no doubt that this opinion 
is sound, and that it is the only foundation for the na- 
tion that the churchwardens can make a rate without the 
parishioners. The parishioners ought to assess the rate, 
and not the churchwardens.”’ 

Sir John Campbell concludes his admirable pamphlet, 
by asking whether the present system of church rates 
can efficiently and beneficially continue; intimates his 
fears that the evils are likely to be aggravated, and the 
churches become heaps of ruins, unless a safe substitute 
for church rates can be applied without loss of time. 
Seven years have passed away since this publication was 
issued; it has been arded by men in authority; 
in the mean time, the church has been 0 
to oppression; and the ecclesiastical judges 
expo and administering the law, begun 
make new law, until at length the common law — J. 
and the Committee of Privy Council have checked their 


eer. 

Had different judgments been given in the cases of 
Norwich and Romford, it is the on of eminent law- 

8, that the fetters of the t sect would hay 

bound so fast upon the people, that it would ha 

required a revolution to have burst them. As it is, 
fangs of the Court Christian“ are considerably | é 
Churchmen are now warned to act with some of 
legal on; and this will destroy the claim 
have for the last nine — attempted to estublish—th, 
of entire and uncontro power over the petsons and 
property of nonconformists. It should not upno- 
ticed, that Dr Addams, in opposing ott before the 
committee of privy council, was cons ed to denounce 
the law of church rates, and to declare, that unless fur- 
nished forthwith with different machinery, he trusted 
that it would be entirely abolished. 

While I believe it to be in accordance with individual 


duty to remain passive under every aggression of 
state church, | believe also, here ant L. 
ually conscientious, who think it right to defend them- 
selves by the law; it may, therefore, do good at the pre- 
sent moment, to place before the public the opinions 


Lord Campbell, which opinions are now pronounced 
—2 courts in the country to be the law of the 


I trust the appeal you have made on behalf of a aub- 
scription for poor Piggott will not be neglected. “Ta 
those persons who think the cause of ous 
is served by appeals to the law, his firmness and in- 
tegrity of purpose has been invaluable ; while the hearty. 
thanks of the whole public are due to William Pritchar 
Eeq., the proctor, and W. H. Ashurst, Esq., the solici- 
tor, who assisted him with advice in the progr 
suit; and no less are public thanks due to the barristers, 
J. A. Roebuck, _ M.P., and John Mellor, * 
who so ably defended him before the committee of privy 
council. lam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Bungay, May 23, 1844. JOHN CHILDS. 


RELIGIOUS TRUSTS AND THE DISSENTERS 
CHAPELS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin—At a recent meeting of a fraternal society. of dis- 
senting ministers, com — several pastors of the 
independent, and one pastor of baptist denomina- 
tions, a conversation took place on the bill recently 
troduced by the Lord Chan or into the House of 
Lords, the substance of which I was requested to send ta 


your journal. The brethren present were unanimoualy. 


sition partly because the objects to be obtained, by 


feeling, which it d produce; an 

= . Seed, Wate — or , — 
yterian co egations were 

a transition state and that, with e f knowledge of 


existence of such a state, th „ for the most 
their unrestricted 4 trinal clauses. 
over, the brethren believed that, in the far greater num- 
ber of instances, the chapels in question became yni 
a by ante of — * by a ——— 
and peaceable c e in sentiments o congrega- 
tions; and that the identity of the 
mains unchanged to the present hour. 
These consi 
assembled brethren ; but it was not these 
petitions againet the Wl were Inexpedies 
petit were inex t 
sible. Another consideration suggested teal 


a consideration which, rather strang has loat 


sent of in the present controv 
e sentiments of the modern 
cisely those of their fathers and tora, of 
1700 or 1750, or even of a : 
Have there not been lations in some poi 
these fathers and benefactors have r aa 
From the representationg w 
that not the slightest 
the independents—that 
this day were, in point of 
their fathers were. But is 
Calvinism of our 
for the elect only ; 
educated 


we t 
that the sacrifice | 
. This may be 


tions had considerable weight with the 
considerations | 
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this is democracy against despotism; legally, it is 
consistent enough with an act-of-parliament kirk. 
The despots have it—they order the parson to be 
inducted by 162 to 73—the less number simply ask- 
‘ng to give the objectors an opportunity to prove 
their objections. ho does not see in this the ele- 
ments of a new secession ? 
Tuesday, May 21. 

„If we have left any fire in St Andrew’s church, 
there are plenty of cold-water engines to play upon 
it, said Mr Guthrie, in the Free Assembly, just 
after the secession last year. There is fire there yet, 
but the cold-water engines play freely. Another 
case under Lord Aberdeen’s bill brings out the evan- 

elical feeling of the House. Dr Muir represents it. 

e has pronounced in favour of objections to the 
sermons of a presentee to a parish in Edinburgh, 
finding those sermons deficient in gospel qualities: 
that does not exactly appear on the face of the 
record, but it is understood to be the fact on which 
the case rests. He is supported by the majority of the 
- cri? | of Edinburgh, who agree in this judg- 
ment. e presentee and minority appeal to the 
Assembly. — Aberdeen’s bill is understood to 
have been chiefly manufactured by Dr Muir. Hence 
this case is considered the great case of this As- 
sembly. 

* All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 

Shakspeare is right, if we are to apply his senti- 
ment specially to those wigged and gowned gentle- 
men who have sustained opposite characters in this 
ecclesiastical drama during the last three hours. 
They speak professionally. The audience feel this, 
and will judge the merits of the piece when the 
players are in plain clothes; that is, when they are 
removed from the bar. 

"Tis done—Lord Aberdeen’s bill again goes to the 
wall. 

Wednesday, May 22nd— Twelve at Noon. 

At ten this morning Lord Aberdeen's bill was 
pitched overboard by 137, against 117. Then, the 
General Assembly of 1844 reversed the sentence of 
the presbytery of Edinburgh,and thesynod of Lothian 
and Tweedale, and remitted to the former, with in- 
structions to find the presentee to Tolbooth parish 
qualified, and proceed to induct him with all conve- 
nient speed. IILalf the parishioners nearly solemnly 
declared that Mr Smith did not preach enough of 
the gospel, but the assembly again knows best, and 
that is enough. Dr Muir, the head of the evangeli- 
cal section here, being thus defeated on ground 
chosen by himself, must either sink the principles he 
has hitherto enounced, or move off to Cannon Mills. 

But here comes the commissioner ; the assembly of 
divines turn round to worship him, and then read 
the scriptures and worship God. 

Who is that wandering up and down like an un- 
laid ghost? He is minister of a half rural, half 
seaward parish, and who, according to a northern 
newspaper, gives his poor parishioners “ salts and 
senna, instead of meal and potatoes.“ He has been 
a bore here these few days past, and now he is going 
to deal forth an hour’s talk on Jewish missions. 
Great storms toss strange animals to the surface. 
The storm of May last tossed that man from the 
bottom. He is done; and the Jews here, too, are 
to be restored to Palestine. 

„Cases“ are again the order of the day. Sir 
Walter Scott used to say, It's a blessing for the 
poor that law is expensive; or, from their pugna. 
cious disposition, they would fight for ever.“ Every 
ease here costs a hundred and fifty guineas before 
it comes into court. If Sir Walter be right, what 
would church courts be if law were cheapened ? 
Scoffers have a proverb, “the nearer the kirk, the 
further from good.“ For dirk read /aw, and the pro- 
verb makes a good and true maxim, 

Thursday, May 23rd. 

At twenty minutes past three this morning the 
assembly, by 103 against 71, resolved to reject a 
presentee toa country parish, in terms of objections 
taken by one hundred and twenty-nine parishioners. 
They don't hear him. Ile is lame; and his prayers 
are not devotional. Vague enough these objections 
truly are. One of the judges, an M. P., and a mem- 
ber of the privy council, is, nevertheless, specific. 
J have read the prayers in the record,.“ says the 
honourable member, and I put the case thus :— 
Suppose athirsty soul comes to us thirsting for the 
word of life, would that thirst be quenched here? I 
think it would not.“ And all the left-hand-side 
sitters cried “ Amen.“ Oh, how Christianity is 

rverted. Who authorised this court of conscience? 
Vicious to the core is that bill of Aberdeen's, but 
characteristic appendix to a state kirk manual. 

But a truce to these cases. The soul has been 
knocked out of them by the vote of Tuesday, and 
now they are insipid or lifeless. 

Friday, May 24. 

An unlettered young Scotsman was introduced to 
a certain noble duke. He surveyed him with feel- 
ings of wonderment ; then looking him straight in 
the face, bluntly asked. Can you swim, sir?“ 
„No.“ “Can you cackle, sir?“ No,“ replied 
the duke, enjoying the joke. Then,“ said the 
youth,“ I would not give my father’s duke for halt- 
a-dozen of you, for he can cackle like a goose, and 
swim like an otter.“ There are noble cacklers here 
to-day. They are officials too, but they don't look 
like the successors of the fishermen of Galilee. 
They are charged with the defence of Lord Aber- 
deen's bill, and they are faithful to their trust. 
‘The children of this world are wiser in their ge- 
' tion than the children of light.“ 
de years ago government endowed a chair of 
human ty in Marischal college, Aberdeen, and ap- 
pointed u professor who had never been accustomed 
to think in a circle. To ary} he signed the con- 

e presbytery plainly 
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that he did not understand it. On this ground an 
action was raised, with a view to reduce the quali- 
fication; but the Professor, being a pugnacious little 
fellow, and an advocate to boot, showed capital fight, 
and conquered—Lord Cunningham, giving mortal 
offence to the bigoted prosecutors (now the Free 
kirk) by stating that any new professor might sign 
the confession of faith to-day and go to mass to- 
morrow. 

What smart little gentleman is that slipping edge- 
ways round the column on the left of the throne, 
somewhat finical in his movements? He plants 
himself in the angle, white hat and stick in hand, 
and looks knowingly. That is Professor Blackie, 
the hero of the case. He has edged himself in by 
the members’ door, and is just in time to hear a dis- 
cussion on university tests. 

Principal Macfarlane speaks. He fumes and frets 
his little hour, and then moves that the tests be 
maintained in all their integrity. 

Principal Haldane, a jocund little, rosy cheeked, 
smiling old gentleman, seconds the motion, and, like 
Don Quixote, fights windmills for a while. 

Who is this walking firmly down to the floor, with 
every eye fixed on him? Stoutly built, austere and 
determined, yet benevolent in appearance, the House 
stands awe-struck ere he opens his mouth. He pro- 
ceeds—“ In the progress of enlightened opinion and 
liberal sentiments, when the catholics have been 
emancipated, and religious tests generally repealed, 
is the church of Scotland to go back to the musty 
corners of ecclesiastical privilege, and! 

„Order, Moderator — order,“ emphatically ex- 
claims an angry man, who starts up on the left of 
the chair, darting a fiery look at the speaker whom 
he has interrupted. There is a momentary pause. 
Two men, perhaps the most directly antagonistical 
of any other two in Scotland, look at each other un- 
utterable things. Both have been notorious in pub- 
lie estimation the one as the friend of all good men 
and a terror to those who do evil, and the other as 
the zealous abettor of arbitrary and exclusive power. 
There stand the Rev. Patrick Brewster, of Paisley, 
and the Rev. James Bird, of Bourtie, by Aberdeen. 

A hearing is ordered for Brewster, and he deals 
forth some truths which ought to tell. But the 
darkness here is too thick to be chased away by a 
single stream of light, notwithstanding it comes well 
concentrated, and direct from the Abbey kirk of 
Paisley. 

Monday, May 27. 

Immediately underneath the throne bench, to the 
left of the Moderator’s chair, sits the Rev. William 
Cumming, A.M., of the Scotch church, London. 
Affected in manner and priestly in attire, he sits with 
folded arms, and drinks in flattery with open mouth, 
lest it should be filtered in passing through his teeth. 
The state kirk is to fraternise with Mr Cumming and 
the established church of England, which has just been 
described by a D. D. as the **dudwark of protestantism.” 
What will Dr Pusey say to Mr Cumming when he 
goes home? 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago, a hurly-burly 
dominie in the north of Scotland, wrote a tory pam- 

hlet, and got a kirk for it from Lord Aberdeen. 

Juring the recent kirk struggles, he was the cham- 
pion of Lord Aberdeen’s notions in the Free Assem- 
bly, and now he see-saws between both sides of the 
House on most complicated questions. He is now a 
doctor of divinity, and holds a chair in the Edinburgh 
university, and has just said eloquently—“ With 
our noblemen and gentry, our blue-bonneted pea- 
santry, our mechanics and artisans, we shall go for- 
ward arm in arm, hand in hand; and I ask in hum- 
ble contidence, Where is the uncircumcised Philistine 
that will defy this army of the living God?’ Thus 
speaks the Rev. James Robertson, D. D. Not 
many noble, not many mighty, will come,“ says the 
scripture. This kirk would practically belie that 
intimation, and, as a passport to heaven, would gild 
Christianity with the tinsel of rank. 

Conclusion. There is a cannon ball sticking in 
the gable of an old house, in a line with this hall and 
the castle. It was fired, upwards of two hundred 
years ago, at a preacher who, without fear or favour, 
proclaimed the doctrines of John Knox. Had it 
sprung its bed to-day, at an angle of 95 degrees, it 
would have first relieved the commissioner of his 
caput, then, flatting the pipe of the Bowwell, floored 
Mr Guthrie of the new free kirk by anticipation, and 
shattered the cross on St John's to atoms. We have 
no such cannon-firing to dread to day; but the red 
coats are there, and from first to last of the assembly 
they have stood their ground well, as the defenders 
of the church by law established. And as for the 
church herself, truly it may be said, now that Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill is disposed of, that, like Samson, she 
has been shorn of her locks; the Philistines are 
upon her, and if she cannot put forth her strength 
for good, she will, some day or other not far distant, 
seize the pillars on which she rests, and bring the 
old kirk of Scotland to the ground. 

Finally. The law time is gone—the ten days are 
over—and while the romping free kirk may sit for a 
month, this assembly must close: it is the will of 
the state, and to that the kirk must bend. 


“Oh! how unlike the complex work of man 
Is Heaven's own artless unincumbered plan.“ 


THE FREE CHURCH. 
May 27. 

For missions, education, building churches, and 
aying ministers, nearly half a million sterling have 
cen realised during the last year. This is truly a 
“great fact,“ and shows, either that the Scottish 
people are great dupes—blind enthusiasts, or warmly 
and honestly — — to the Christian religion. If 
we could hit a medium in these, we should be pretty 
near the truth; but the moral influence of the fact 

will give the death-blow to establishments. 


In consequence of the non-arrival of our corre- 
spondent’s communication, we are obliged to gather 
our information as to the further proceedings of the 
Free church from other quarters. The Assembly 
separated on Tuesday last. On Monday the subject 
of trust deeds was brought up. Considerable anxiety 
has been felt of late, lest the property of the new 
churches should be vested in a central committee. 
That is not to be done. Thé committee on the sub- 
ject reported: 

** Your committee have had several meetings, and deliberated 
very fully on the whole subject remitted to them, and they 
unanimously approve of, and recommend to adopt, the third, or 
intermediate, plan recommended by the Commission of Assem- 
bly, viz. — 

. That the property of each place of worship be vested in 


trustees, chosen by the congregation, to be held for the congre-- 


gation in communion with the Free church, as attested to be so 
by the Moderator and Clerk of the General Assembly; that 
church to be identified, as in the model trust deed ; the manage- 
ment of the property to be in the Deacons’ court—all, as nearly 
as possible, as under the first plan. 

“*2. That in the event of a certain proportion of the minis- 
ters and elders, members of the church courts, separating from 
the general body, and claiming still to be the true bona fide re- 

resentatives of the original protesters of 1843, and to be carry- 
ing out the objects of the protest more faithfully than the 
majority—then, whatever the courts of law may determine, as 
to which of the contending parties is to be held to be the Free 
church, it shall be competent for each congregation, by a ma- 
jority of its members in full communion, to decide that question 
for itself, so far as the poss«ssion and use of their place of wor- 
ship and other property are concerned, with or without compen- 
sation to the minority — such compensation to be settled by 
arbitration.’ 

“Jt being understood that a disruption of the church, in the 
sense referred to in this extract, shall consist only in the simul- 
taneous separation—that is, the separation at once from the 
general body, or within a period not exceeding three months, of 
at least one-third of the ordained ministers of the church, having 
charge of congregations in Scotland; and that such separation 
shall take place only on the professed grounds stated in the said 
deliverance of the Commission of Assembly ; and it being further 
understood that, in order to determine who are members of the 
congregation entitled to dispose of the property in such a case, 
a roll of all the members of the church, in full communion, shall 
be kept in each congregation, and annually attested by the pres- 
bytery of the bounds; and that all euch members, and such only, 
shall be entitled to vote in regard to the disposal of the property 
as have had their names on the said roll, for at least twelve 
months previous to the separation of the said one-third of 
ministers from the general body.” 


The other business was of minor interest. 


AN?rl-STATE-CHURCH CoNnrERENCE. — FALKIRK. — 
On Thursday evening last a respectable, intelligent, 
and (for the place and season) a large meeting as- 


sembled in the Relief meeting-house here, to receive . 


the report of Messrs Welsh and Steel, the Falkirk 
deputation, on their return from the Anti-state- 
church Conference. John Wilson, Esq., coal mas- 
ter, South Bantaskine, took the chair; and the meet- 
ing was severally addressed by the deputies, Messrs 
John Edmond, Denny Wanhead, William Anderson 
of Glasgow, Andrew M‘Farlane of Falkirk, &c. The 
meeting (which partook also of the character of a soi- 
rec, refreshment in the shape of fruit, &c., being pro- 
vided for those present) was pervaded by the utmost 
harmony, interest, and enthusiasm; and there is 
every reason to hope that, if not followed in other 
places by similar demonstrations in aid of the plans 
of the Conference, a repetition of it at Falkirk will 
at least be called for ere next winter has well set in, 
and upon a much more extensive scale. The Stirling 
Observer, in referring to this meeting, says— 

We hope the example will be quickly followed by 
our dissenting friends in other parts of the country; for 
sure we are that it is not voluntaryism in the abstract 
that will save them from clerical tyranny and rapacity, 
or sever the mischievous connexion betwixt the church 
and the state, but rather that united, vigorous, and per- 
severing effort to enlist public opinion, which alone has 
availed to carry all great reforms. The injury to reli- 
gion, and injustice to the dissenter, are as obvious and 
certain now as they were some years ago, when so much 
was done in the way \f enlightenment. The time for 
action has now arrive; and the only question is, whe- 
ther Scotland is to conduct to a successful issue that 
great controversy she had the merit of originating, and 
one of the good fruits of which is seen in the late seces- 
sion from the establishment.” 

Monrzru Cuvurcu Rates.—The articles seized un- 
der the distress warrants granted by Mr Lawson, as 
mentioned in the Gateshead Observer of Saturday 
last, were publicly sold at the Market cross, on Mon- 
day, the 27th ult., by Mr John Riddell, who had 
been obliged to“ qualify“ as a dealer in “ tea, to- 
bacco, and snuff,” to sell the exciseable articles 
seized! Several women from the country, with bas- 
kets on their arms, were in attendance, expecting to 
obtain some cheap bargains ; but, much to their cha- 
grin, the goods were knocked down at very high 
prices, $0 persuasive was the cloquence of the auc- 
tioneer. pound of sixpenny sugar sold for 5s. ! 
and a pair of ladies’ boots for £1 Ills. IId. In 
consequence of these proceedings, a public meeti 
was held on Tuesday evening in the Town h 
(which was crowded to excess), to express the opi- 
nion entertained of them by the inhabitants, Ar 
Thomas Jobling was called to the chair. Among the 
speakers who addressed the 8 were Mr . 
gurt (independent minister), Mr Woodman (town 
clerk), Mr W. Creighton, Mr G. A. Lowe (catholic 
priest), and Mr E. Nicholson. Resolutions strongly 


condemnatory of church rates, approving of voluntary 


contributions in lieu of them, and pledging the meet- 
ing to indemnify the gentlemen whose goods had 
been sold, were all but unanimously yensed.—-Gater 
head Observer. 

Parish or Sr Mary, Newinoton. — Cuurcy 
Rates. — On Friday afternoon a most numerous 
meeting of the inhabitants of this parish was held in 
the vestry room, and by adjournment, in the school 
rooms adjoining the church, in reference to the ap- 


pointment of a workhouse chaplain at a salary of 
£60 per annum; several dissenting ministers having 


offered their services gratuitously, which offer was 
rejected by the board. After some discussion con- 
nected with the holding of the meeting, Mr Brown, 
the churchwarden, took the chair, and read the ré- 
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quisition amidst much uproar. Mr Shaw then pro- 
posed a rate of one half-penny in the pound amidst 
the most tremendous uproar. The resolution was 
seconded. A most disgraceful scene next ensued, 
during which several chairs and other articles were 
broken to pieces. An amendment was passed to the 
effect that the question should be considered by a 
committee, in order that the sum might be raised 
by both partics, without being demanded at a vote. 
The amendment was carried, but the parish will be 
polled on the subject. There were about 1,200 per- 
sons present. 


Tue Dissenters’ Carls Bitt.—On Wednesday 
last a public meeting was held in Exeter hall, Lon- 
don, comprising members of the established church 
and the various bodies of dissenters, in opposition to 
the Dissenters Chapels bill. At the meeting, which 
was numerously and respectably attended, the chair 
was occupied by the Right Hon. Fox Maule. The 
meeting was addressed at considerable length by the 
chairman, and by Mr James Hamilton, Dr Bunting, 
Mr R. Mathews. Mr C. Prest, Mr J. Burnett, Mr 
D. Wilson, Mr J. H. Hinton, Mr Wilks, Dr 
Stewart, Mr R. Ainslie, Mr Pownell, Mr Hanbury, 
Dr Brown, Dr Cook, and others. Resolutions were 
carried condemnatory of the bill, and pledging the 
meeting to merge all minor differences, and to unite 
in protesting before the parliament and the country 

ainst the passing of a measure so dishonourable to 
the legislature, and so pregnant with danger to the 
cause of religious truth; and that a petition, founded 
on the resolution, be prepared, and being signed by 
the chairman on behalf of the meeting, be presented 
to the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Wilde. 
More than one of the speakers commented, in strong 
terms, upon the unnatural union of Roman Catho- 
lics and socinians in support of the bill. In refer- 
ence to this meeting the 7 imes says—‘‘ The finishing 
stroke has now been given to the Dissenters’ Chapels 
bill by the dissenters themselves.“ Mectings have 
also been held, with the same object, at the Eastern 
institution, Commercial road, presided over by Dr 
Reed ; and at Chelsea, at which the clergy mustered 
stro At the anniversary mecting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, at the Crown 
and Anchor, on Wednesday, the measure was 
largely discussed and warmly defended; Dr Bow- 
ring being one of the chief spokesmen in its favour. 


Deatu ror Empxactxoe Tus Protestant Faita.— 
Attention has been forcibly called by a movement 
made in the town council of Edinburgh, to a cir- 
cumstance calculated to shock public feeling in no 
slight degree, not merely throughout protestant 
Europe, but wherever Christianity in any form of 
toleration can be said to exist. A memorial to Lord 
Aberdeen has been adopted in the town council, over 
which the Lord Provost presided, in favour of a Por- 
tuguese woman named Maria Joaquina, who in the 
island of Madeira has been condemned to suffer 
death, solely for embracing the doctrines of the pro- 
testant faith. Of that alone she is found guilty, no- 
thing indeed being charged against her but denial of 
worship to images and the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. The Edinburgh Witness says: 

The poor victim in this case, Maria Joaquina, wife 
of Manuel Alves, is the mother of seven children, of 
which the youngest was an infant at the breast when she 
was cast into prison. Of the various counts in ber in- 
dictment, all relating, not to conduct, but to belief, two 
only have been established. It was sworn against her 
by one witness that he had heard her say the host is 
bread; and it was attested by several other witnesses 
that she had said the holy scriptures forbid the worship 
ofimages. And for these heresies this poor woman was 
sentenced, on the second day of the present month, after 
her long imprisonment in a noisome dungeon, to die on 
the scaffold. She has been condemned to be hanged for 
holding that a wafer is not God, but merely a little flour 
und water, and that images should not be adored.”’ 

e memorial urges upon government the propriety 
of using such influence as they may be able to exert, 
to procure a reversal of this sentence; and copies of 
it have been forwarded to Lord Howard de Walden, 
our ambassador at the court of Portugal, and to 
the British Consul, at Funchal in Madeira. On 
Thursday a deputation waited upon Lord Aberdeen 
upon the subject at the Foreign office, the result of 
which is said to have been“ highly satisfactory.“ 

No Pay, No Privitece.—On the 25th of May last 
the number of places registered for marriages under 
Will. IV., cap. 85, was 2256. The sum of three 
— being paid in every case to the superinten- 

ent — the registration of these chapels has 
been effected at a cost to the dissenting community 
of not less than £6768.—(Correspondent. 


Correspondence. 


LORD CAMPBELL AND CHURCH RATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, The late decisions on the subject of church rates 
—the Norwich case, Steward vc. Francis, in the Queen's 
Bench; and the Romford churchwardens’ case, Bear- 
block v. Piggott, by the committee of the privy council 
—will, it may be hoped, tend to curb the progress of the 
dominant sect, in its aggressions on the peace of society. 

It has now been settled, after solemn argument, that 
the archdeacons have no law by which they can inflict 
ecclesiastical penalties on men who prefer — to the 
brawls which churchmen make, when their claims in ves- 
try meetings are opposed. Nor can churchwardens any 
longer, with impunity, charge just any sums it may have 
delighted them to expend about the maintenance of the 
ferms practised by their own sect. 

Had dissenters long ago remained wholly passive 
under such a system as that at which the making and 
enforcing church rates had arrived, I think the evil 
would, long ere this, have been abated; but as there are 
many persons who take a different view of the matter, 
and it right to appeal to law—for their guidance, 
I think, after the judgments which have been given, it 


may be useful, by a few extracts from a pamphlet 
written by the present Lord Campbell, when Attorney- 
general, in 1837, to point out what is the law. 

The tract is entitled, “ Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley, M.P. for North Lancashire, on the Law of 
Church Rates, by Sir John Campbell, M.P. for the City 
of Edinburgh. London: James Ridgway and Sons. 
1837.“ The law, from the year 1014 to the then present 
time, is there set forth in order, authenticated by the 
custom of the church and the decisions of the common 
law courts ; and men are thereby enabled to see that the 
judgments given in the cases above referred to, are in 
strict accordance with the law of the land. 

The following facts are clearly demonstrated :—that 
church rates are not of the remote antiquity which has 
been supposed by some, and that there can be no 
doubt that, in this country, all the expenses attendin 
divine worship were originally defrayed by the chure 
itself, from a portion of the tithes.“ Blackstone is cited, 
to prove that, at the establishment of the parochial 
clergy, the tithes of the parish were distributed in a 
fourfold division—one for the use of the bishop, another 
for maintaining the fabric of the church, a third for the 
poor, and a fourth for the incumbent’’—that, in the fif- 
teenth century, the highest authority on ecclesiastical 
law wrote, that, “by the common law, the fabric or re- 
pair of the church belongs, to this day, to the rector, 
according to the appointment and cure of the bishop’’— 
that au act of the Witenagemote, in 1014, prescribed, 
that ‘a third part of the tithe shall be appropriated for 
this purpose,’ with various decrees of councils, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to the same etlect—that 
all the books of authority, lay and ecclesiastical, agree 
in the position, that the burden was at first laid, and 
long continued, upon the tithes’’—and that probably 
it was very gradually shifted to the parishioners, and 
their contributions were purely voluntary.“ 


It is curious to observe that the Bishop of Norwich 
and his clergy were the first to ‘“‘commence the disci- 
pline of the court Christian for the enforcement of the 
church expenses.“ The common law judges were di- 
rected by the statute of Circumspecti Agatis, 13, Edward 
I., in the form of a letter from the King, desiring them 
to use themselves circumspectly in all matters concern- 
ing the Bishop of Norwich and his clergy, not punishing 
them if they hold plea in Court Christian, of such things 
as are merely spiritual.“ The bishops and clergy natu- 
rally translated the labour of repairing the church intoa 
spiritual obligation upon the people, and the custom 
growing, it was treated as an obligation, and enforced 
by ecclesiastical censures. From the year 1282, there- 
fore, the bishops were authorised by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures (only) to compel the parishioners to repair and 
provide ornaments for the church,“ but still traces of the 
continuance of the original obligation in particular 
places, are to be found much later, and the matter was 
still purely of ecclesiastical cognizance. It was regu- 
lated from time to time by canons and constitutions of 
archbishops and bishops, who ordained what the parish- 
joners were to find at their own charge, and a case is 
given, in which an Archdeacon Winchelsea commanded 
the parishioners to find, at their own charge, amongst 
other things equally important, An antiphonor, a 
grail, a troper—the principal vestment—with a chesible, 
a cross for processions, cross for the dead, a censor, a 
lauthorn, a hand-bell, to be carried before the body of 
Christ in the visitation of the sick—the chief image in the 
chancel—the reparation of the body of the church within 
and without, as wellas the glass windows; the repara- 
tion of books and vestments whenever they shall need.“ 


The author remarks that when all were of one religion, 
there could hardly be any reluctance to contribute to a 
burden from which all derived ar equal benefit, ‘* and that 
if any parish refused to make a church rate, by a major- 
ity of the vestry, there was a certain remedy by — 
the parish under interdict, by which the parish church 
was shut up, the administration of the sacraments within 
the parish was forbidden, and if any parishioner died, he 
was to be buried without bell, book, or candle!“ 

The question is raised and answered, Whether, since 
the reformation, an interdict having happily become im- 
possible, a new remedy can be supplied, and the law can 
be altered, without the sanction ot parliament.“' 

The author insists that—* in England the church rate 
never was a charge upon the land; that, in this respect, 
as wellas in others, itis clearly distinguishable from tithes, 
adding If the rate had been a charge upon the land, to 
which it has been subject from the earliest times, as 
affirmed by some to whom great reverence is due, there 
would be a strong probability that the common law 
would afford a process for enforcing the obligation; but 
if the contribution was voluntary in its origin, and has 
always remained personal, and for many centuries no 
remedy was known, except spiritual censures, an infer- 
ence may be drawn that spiritual censures can alone be 
resorted to, unless where a statute can be produced, 
giving a remedy by civil process. 

„Now, what I maintain is, that a legal church rate 
can only be made by a majority of the parishioners in 
vestry assembly; and that if they meet and refuse to 
make a rate, there are no means by which the rate can 
be raiscd.“ And, ‘‘ supposing that they refuse to make 
any church rate, as the law now stands, what is to be 
done? I say nothing can be dono.” 

After giving numerous cases of compulsoryexpedients, 
which had been suggested to enforce the making a 
church rate, it is plaini shown there is no remedy at law 
by which this can be effected, Then see what follows :— 
“Can equity give relief? None. No ingenuity could 
make this out to be a case of trust, or could find the 
proper parties to the bill. The only recourse is to the 
ecclesiastical courts; a valid rate they can enforce, but 
without a valid rate they are powerless. ‘To repay a 
debt already incurred a rate cannot lawfully be laid on, 
even by a majority of the vestry—a fortiori nothing can 
be done against an individual parishioner, who is not an 
officer, by monition or otherwise. 

„It has not been suggested that the rg 1 who 
refused the rate, may be excommunicated for that act. 
The interdict is gone, andit is replaced by no substitute. 

“There being no — | in any court, civil or cri- 
minal, lay or ecclesiastical, without a valid rate, the 
only question remaining is, whether a valid rate can be 
nade without the consent of a majority of the vestry. 

‘ Attempts have been hazarded to make a rate by the 
ecclesiastical court, or by commissioners appointed for 
that purpose by the 1 These have been held to 
be illegal, and I apprehend will never be repeated. The 
last expedient is, to contend that, if the parishioners re- 
fuse a rate, the churchwardens may, of their own autho- 
rity, make a valid rate in spite of them. 
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„This would be a very strange law, as it entirely an- 
nihilates the power and control which the parishioners 
have immemorially exercised over the rate. If the 
churchwardens have the power, they must be allowed to 
judge of the quantum of the rate, as well as the neces- 
sity for it, and the assembling of a vestry to consider of 
a rate, would, in every instance, be a mere mockery. 
The privilege of the parish in this respect would be such 
as would belong to the House of Commons, if, upon 
their refusal to grant a supply, or such a supply as the 
minister requires, a tax might be imposed by the king’s 
proclamation. Further, if there were such a law, it 
would be well known; it would be laid down in all the 
books upon the subject; and, having the merit of being 
very simple, it would be constantly acted upon, where a 
rate is refused by the vestry. But it is not to be found 
in any book, that treats professedly of church rates, or 
the practice of the ecclesiastical courts. 

It is now considered clear law, that a retrospective 
church rate is bad. The objection that it was retrospec- 
tive would alone haye been fatal. Lord Holt is of opin- 
ion that if there be public notice given to the parishion- 
ers, and they will not come, the churchwardens may make 
arate withoutthem. I have no doubt that this opinion 
is sound, and that it is the only foundation for the no- 
tion that the churchwardens can make a rate without the 
parishioners. The parishioners ought to assess the rate, 
and not the churchwardens.“ 

Sir John Campbell concludes his admirable pamphlet, 
by asking whether the present system of church rates 
can efficiently and beneficially continue; intimates his 
fears that the evils are likely to be aggravated, and the 
churches become heaps of ruins, unless a safe substitute 
for church rates can be applied without loss of time. 
Seven years have passed away since this publication was 
issued; it has been disregarded by men in authority ; 
in the mean time, the church has been adding oppression 
to oppression; and the ecclesiastical judges, instead of 
expounding and administering the law, ad begun to 
make new law, until at length the common law courts 
and the Committee of Privy Council have checked their 
career. 

Had different judgments been given in the cases of 
Norwich and Romford, it is the opinion of eminent law- 
yers, that the fetters of the dominant sect would have 
been bound so fast upon the people, that it would have 
required a revolution to have burst them. As it is, the 
fangs of the“ Court Christian“ are considerably pared. 
Churchmen are now warned to act with some kind of 
legal precision; and this will destroy the claim they 
have for the last nine years attempted to establish—that 
of entire and uncontrolled power over the persons and 
property of nonconformists. It should not pass unno- 
ticed, that Dr Addams, in opposing Piggott before the 
committee of privy council, was constrained to denounce 
the law of church rates, and to declare, that unless fur- 
nished forthwith with different machinery, he trusted 
that it would be entirely abolished. 

While 1 believe it to be in accordance with individual 
duty to remain passive under every aggression of the 
state church, | believe also, there are many persons, 
equally conscientious, who think it right to defend them- 
selves by the law; it may, therefore, do good at the pre- 
sent moment, to place before the public the opinions of 
Lord Campbell, which opinions are now pronounced by 
— — courts in the country to be the law of the 

and. 

I trust the appeal you have made on behalf of a sub- 
acription for poor Piggott will not be neglected. To 
those persons who think the cause of religious freedom 
is served by appeals to the law, his firmness and in- 
tegrity of purpose has been invaluable ; while the heart 
thanks of the whole public are due to William Pritchard, 
Ksq., the proctor, and W. H. Ashurst, Esq., the solici- 
tor, who assisted him with advice in the progress of the 
suit; and no less are public thanks due to the barristers, 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq. M. P., and John Mellor, Esq., 
who so ably defended him before the committee of privy 
council, Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Bungay, May 23, 1844. JOHN CHILDS. 


RELIGIOUS TRUSTS AND THE DISSENTERS 
CHAPELS BILL. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin—At a recent meeting of a fraternal society of dis- 
senting ministers, comprehending several pastors of the 
independent, and one pastor of the baptist, denomina- 
tions, a conversation took place ou the bill recently in- 
troduced by the Lord Chancellor into the House of 
Lords, the substance of which I was requerted to send to 
your journal. The brethren present were unanimously 
of opinion that opposition to the said bill was inex- 
pedient and indefensible: they so deemed such oppo- 
sition partly because the objects to be obtained, by legal 
contest, are not worth the cost of money, time, aud bad 
feeling, which it would produce; and partly because the 

resbyterian trusts were created or renewed by orthodox 
‘hristians, when the presbyterian congregations were in 
a transition state, and that, with a full knowledge of the 
existence of such a state, they, for the most part, left 
their property unrestricted by doctrinal clauses. More- 
over, the brethren believed that, in the far greater num- 
ber of instances, the chapels in question became unitarian, 
not by acts of violence, but by a gradual, imperceptible, 
and peaceable change in the sentiments of the congrega- 
tions; and that the identity of the congregations re- 
mains unchanged to the present hour. 

These considerations had considerable weight with the 
assembled brethren; but it was not these considerations 
only, or chiefly, which led them to the conclusion that 
petitions against the bill were inexpedient and indefen- 
sible. Another consideration suggested itself to them— 
a consideration which, rather strangely, has been lost 
sight of in the present controversy, and that is— Are 
the sentiments of the modern orthodox dissenters pre- 
cisely those of their fathers aud benefactors, of the year 
1700 or 1750, or even of a*considerably later period? 
Have there not been deviations in some points which 
these fathers and benefactors have regarded as essential ? 

From the representations which have been made re- 
lating to this question, it might have been supposed 
that not the slightest change had taken place amongst 
the independents—that the independent ministers of 
this day were, in point of doctrinal belief, exactly what 
their fathers were. But is thisa fact? Calvinism—the 
Calvinisin of our fathers— teaches that Jesus Christ died 
for the elect only ; many, doubtless the majority, of the 
well educated independent ministers of this day, teach 
that the sacrifice of Jesns Christ was offered for all man- 
kind. This may be Christianity, but it is not Cal- 
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vinism: it departs from Calvinism, not in an inferior 
t, but in one of its leading principles; and, al- 
ugh this departure has been sanctioned by many who 
have been deemed Calvinists—for men who maintain the 
universal application of the death of Christ stiffly to 
assert their Calvinism, is a meanness which something 
less elevating, less adapted to raise above the fear of man, 
than the gospel might have cured. 
Attem ve been made to show that Calvin himself 


believed redemption ; but such attempts, con- 
sidered in their application to 


lication to the question, “ o are 
Calvinists ?” are mere trifling. ‘Admit the t con- 
tended for, and what is the uence? y, that 


Calvin himself was not a Calvinist—that he did not hold 
the system which has received the sanction of his venera- 
ble name. The cal community cannot be igno- 
rant of the system in Calvinistic confessions—the 
confessions to which the independent endowments are 
attached. If cular redemption is an essential of 
Calvinism, then amongst the well educated class of in- 
dependent ministers a Calvinist is scarcely to be found. 
But let these advocates of general redemption call them- 
selves Calvinists if 2 2 still they must admit 
that they are not the Calvinists to whom the independent 
endowments were left. There is then no essential dif- 
ef the provoytariency bots have depress fees the hich 

e pres : ve om the faith of 
their fathers. The difference is not in the deed, but in the 

ee; and if the men who have from their 
fathers’ faith in ten instances ought to lose their endow- 
ments, it seems a questionable doctrine that the men 
who have departed from their fathers’ faith in one in- 
stance ought to retain theirs, and a perfectly astounding 
doctrine they ought, not only to retain theirs, but 

of their brethren. 
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will be saved were the objects of 

love, and were 


| 


believe that 

od’s eternal 

ven by an act of sove- 

y to the Son of God.“ ple is expressed 

orthodoxly than either the or the sixth; but 

still it does not come = to the standard of Calvinistic 
0 


and simp 

„placed “ under the 

made liable to the pains of hell for ever;” 
w 


„who, though th ht be 
awed into reverential b w Dany 


sovereignty of God cilia 24 10 12 oy the 
„ or conciliat to assent 
transfer 4K 


from the 


and curse” of 


edly — aed fo ape in the mat- 
redemp on, differing resumptivel 
on certain other ahaha. te ae the inan of thie 


the elder brethren of independency, 


to the of Arminianism, or at least of 


, which would not be very far from their 


Bax 

1 — dwelling- place. 
tertaining these views, or views similar to these, 
the assem brethren arrived at the conclusion, that 
tion to the bill is, to adopt the softest terms, inex- 
t and indefens ble. They put it to their brethren, 
me — —— and Judge, 
are not in the enjoyment of en- 
which the founders of — — rather 
than have applied to senti- 
theirs? They put it to their 
the course taken toward the uni- 


whether, 


tarians is just, they are not required by conscience to 
relinquish advantages which have been derived from 
the ultra Calvinists, the high Calvinists, and the rigid 
Calvinists of the last century ? 
On behalf of my beloved friends, and on my own be- 
; I am, Sir, yours truly, 3 


ANTI-STATE- CHURCH LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Noneonformust. 


Dear Sirn—The proceedings of the late Conference, 
and the excellent essays whicn were read on that occa- 
sion, will soon be ready for distribution; and I take it 
for granted that the various delegates who attended the 
Conference, and the numerous friends to the cause 
through the country, will be immediately and zealously 
employed in their respective localities in holding public 
meetings and forming associations, bly to the 
adopted | plan of organisation. Now, I respectfully 
to suggest that in — place where an association is 
formed, an anti-state-church library should be estab- 
lished, to contain only such works as have direct refe- 
rence to the objects of the association, and which may be 

lated amongst those of its members who subscribe 
not less than one penny per week to its funds. One 
evening in every week may be fixed on by the librarian, 
on which he will attend to distribute and exchange the 
books and tracts deposited with him. An unfailing in- 
terest will thereby be kept u excellent books 
and papers, which would remain unknown to many, will 
then be read by all—and an amount of useful in 
tion will be spread am t the community, eminently 
calculated to protaote the important objects in view. The 
books and tracts may be lent by members to those who 
have not yet joined the association ; but the member who 
takes them of the librarian should be responsible for 
their safe return. The essays and es at the recent 
Conference will form one valuable volume of information, 
and each association should take as many copies as they 
can afford to order, having, however, due regard to other 
valuable works on the subject, which, I trust, will be one 
immediate object of some competent and well-informed 
person to t out. With these suggestions, which I 
respectfully submit, either to the Executive Committee 
or to the public, through your columns, 


I remain, respectfully yours, 
Gloucester, May 18, 1844. WM HIGG. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, — In one of your answers to 
in last week's paper, you gave a well-merited rebuke to 
those dissenters who violate their principles, by accept- 
ing the ministrations of the priesthood of a state church. 
It is not that the advocates of the church es- 
tablishment exaggerate the number of its friends, 
by incl those who, although professed dissenters, 
so little understand their position, as to resort to the es- 
tablished church mbps oo ay! Fy , and thus 
afford it the strongest san that they, in their do- 
mestic and social capacities, can give. 

It a , by the last report of the , 
that in Wales, where dissenters are —— — 
where they are said to com almost the whole popu- 
lation, the marriages in 1841 were 8 to 1 in favour of the 
church. In the north-western parts of land, there 
were 10 marriages at church to 1 at all other places; 
and in the metropolis and the south-eastern counties the 
returns are nearly 22 to 1 on the side of the church. The 
total number of m es in that year, in England and 
Wales, was 122,496, of which number only 8,125 took 
place without the interference of the state church. It is 
true that the number of dissenting marriages on dissent- 
ing principles is annuall TET ha increased 
from 4,280 in 1838, to 8,125 in 1841; but this increase is 
far from commensurate with the growing numbers and 
intelligence of the great nonconformist body. I trust, 
Sir, that it will be one of the earliest objects of the Anti- 
state-church Association to remedy this evil, by demon- 
strating to all denominations of dissenters the absurdity 
of those superstitious notions which lead persons to pre- 
fer, on the interesting and important occasion of mar- 
riage, those services which, at all other times, they 
would, without hesitation, refuse to accept. 

I am quite aware that there are inconveniences and 
annoyances in the system under which dissenting mar- 
riages are at present conducted ; but these are no excuse 
ractice of which I com ; and were dissenters 
more to insist on their rights, and to act upon 
the principles they profess, these inconveniences and 
— ances would speedily be swept away, as others 

ve 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 


J. F. BONTEMS. 
Brentford, May 27th. 
Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Commons Inclosure bill, 1. 
S nn 
County Courts bill, ſor, 9. 
Dissenters’ Chapels bill, against, 565. 


„ 52. 
— — — . — to, 1 


Poor Law Amendment bill, for alteration of, 7. 
and against union 


BILLS READ A SECOND TIR. 
New South Wales Government bill. 

Custom Duties (Isle of Man) bill. 

Vestries in Churches bill. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 


Slave Trade Treaties bill. 

Vinegar and Glass Duties bill. 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill. 

New South Wales Government bill. 
Ways and Means. 


READ A THIRD TIME AND PASSED. 
Stamp Duties bill. 
Assaults (Ireland) bill. 


Courts Martial (East Indies) bill. 
Treaties bill. , 


DEBATES. 
Thursday, May 30th. 
CRIMINAL APPEALS. 

Mr Fitzroy KIL V moved — are to bring in a 
bill having for its object to provide an appeal in cri- 
minal 4 He dwelt upon the anomaly of ex- 
cluding criminal cases from appeal, while, as to civil 
matters, this recourse was generally allowed, and, in 
some instances, even through several successive 
stages. Ifthe higher classes had been as much in 
danger of criminal as of civil procedure, such a state 
of the law would not thus long have subsisted, At 
this day, if an error prevailed with the jury, and 
the erroneous impressions were partaken by the 
judge, there was no human power by which the 
sentence could be rescinded. He mentioned the 
case of a man convicted in Suffolk, about nine years 

, for the murder of a gamekeeper, and executed, 
whe by the recent confession of the real murderer, 
ved to have been innocent. It might 
be said, that in every case the judge might reserve a 
point, and that in every case there was a recourse to 
the secretary of state. But judges were not compel- 
lable to reserve points; and he instanced a case in 
which he had had the greatest difficulty in inducing a 
judge to reserve a point, and then only just in time 
to save the life of the convict ; though the point was 
one which, being at last reserved, was held good by 
the unanimous decision of 11 judges. Some judges 
would consent, while others woul P re- 
fuse; but such a matter ought not to be one of in- 
dulgence. Again, if the judge who tried the case 
consented to reserve nad ays it was still a matter 
of indulgence whether the judges before whom it 
was brought for consideration would hear counsel or 
not; and then the reasons for affirming the sentence, 
or for recommending a pardon, were not publicl 
delivered. The of state might be appli 
to, but he would refer to the judge; and, unless the 
judge were favourable, there was very little chance 
that the secretary of state would give relief. The 
plan he had now to propose was meant to assimilate 
criminal as much as possible to civil procedure in 
* of the appeal. He would recommend that 
it should be open to the party convicted to move in 
any of the superior courts for a rule to show cause 
why there should not be a new trial; upon which 
motion the court should be at liberty to deal with 
the matter as in a civil case: and he would 


was now 


that a like application should be open to the con- 
victed party upon points of law in arrest of judg- 
ment. He would allow a bill of exceptions, and 


an ultimate to the House of Lords. It might 
be objected, that in capital and other heavy cases 
there would always be an a for time. To ob- 
viate this practical evil, he would invest the judge 

exe- 


with a discretionary power, either to pass an 
cute the sentence, or to pos the passing or exe- 
cution of it. No doubt a judge might, if perversely 


disposed, precipitate the execution of a man who 
might — turn out to be innocent; but 
t 


tically this danger was not to be apprehended. 
might be feared that the present courts would not 
have time to deal with the mass of business which 
would be thus created. But experience did not show 
that in civil cases the time of the courts was thus 
engrossed ; where the appeal was frivolous, a quar- 
ter of an hour would dispose of it. 

Mr Gopson seconded the motion. 

Sir James Granam did not oppose the introduc- 
tion of the bill, but expressed doubts of its neces- 
sity and expediency. Under the present system, as 
Mr Kelly had allowed by implication, the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country has attained a high 
character among the nations. In civil cases the 
public have little interest, whatever delays may 
occur; but in criminal cases the public have an in- 
terest that punishment should follow quickly upon 
crime. Mr Kelly had not indicated the composition 
of the appellate tribunal ; and government would be 
— reluctant to increase the number of the judges, 
which could hardly be done without deteriora 
the character of the class. However, it would 
course be the duty of the government, and of the 
err 

ially the means by which, practically, it was pro- 
to carry out a principle declared now, for the 
— time, essential to the administration of criminal 

W. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 
The order of the day having been moved for 


inging up the report on the committee of supply, 
Mr Lobos drew attention to the present Aab 2 


of obtaining a l K local i by 
eri * y other ma- 
nœuvres; and of importing into Canada violence and 
corruption at elections. Sir Charles Bagot suc- 
— — said — 7 pene | to — 7 the 
on the principle of giving the people a re- 
— government; and the people forgot their 
injuries as soon as a proper representative govern- 
ment was given to them. He then proceeded more 
at length to refer to Sir Charles Metcalfe’s adminis- 
tration :— 

On assu the administration, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
also said that he meant to govern on the principle of re- 
sponsible government; but he never took the trouble to 
explain what he meant by the term. In fact, he violated 
the principle; and particularly in the appointment of 

to local offices without any consultation with the 
executive council. One of these appointments so made was 
that of the 1 — of the legislative council. This appoint- 
ment was offered without any advice with the 


; and 
the people heard for the first time in the streets of King- 
ston that the offer of this high office had been made to 
opponents. This was an internal 


one of their bitterest 
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piece of polity, and was bringing the question in dispute 
to an issue. They went not to vague generalities, but, 
taking a specific case, they said, Such is the polity you 
have pursued in this case; do you intend to continue 
it?” And the answer of Sir Charles Metcalfe was, most 
distinctly, that he did; declaring, to use his own phrase, 
“that he would not violate his duty by surrendering 
the tives of the Crown.” The executive coun- 
cil then said, “In that case we can no longer act as 
your ministry ;” and they tendered their resignations, 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe accepted; and from that day 
to this, the colony had been without an administration. 
There was a governor-general, and nothing else; the 
present ministry consisted of Mr Daly and Mr Draper; 
and Mr Daly, though he acted with the governor, had 
not accepted office, to avoid the necessity of being re- 
elected. At the end of this year, the Canadian parlia- 
ment will cease to exist; and then the majority against 
the government must be increased. The course pursued by 
the government had had the effect of uniting the demo- 
cratic party of Upper Canada with the liberals of Lower 
2 and the force = circumstances — produced 
a united party against the government in parliament, 
so powerful that they could not overcome it: and they 
had, therefore, no hope but in one of two things—either 
to yield to the will of the people, or to 2 dy the 
bayonet. There was no alternative left. At present Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was the sole governor of Canada; was 
that the sort of government the noble lord the Secretary 
for the colonies contemplated when he ke of a re- 
sponsible 1 He would ask the noble lord 
whether his understanding of a responsible government 
meant a government like that now e in C — 
ent carried on by a govern eral without 

any — advisers; or whether idea of a re- 
nsible government was a government chosen out of 
ose persons who enjoyed the confidence of the people 
expressed in the representatives they return to the legis- 
lature, as was understood and expressed by Sir Charles 
Bagot? He pxinted to the Montreal election as having 
gone against the government; and denied that more 
violence had taken place there than is common in 
Covent garden at Westminster elections. There were 
other causes of complaint: private bills were passed in 
this country—measures like the charter given to the 
British North American Bank, and the act giving powers 
to the North American Colonisation Company ; for he 
contended that no private bill affecting the interests of 
a colony ought to be passed without due notice to that 


colony. 

He concluded with a warning. The attempt to 
tax the colonists, and to impose on them a perma- 
nent civil list without their consent, had occasioned 
us the loss of the United States; the discontent in 
Canada was the result of the same system of inter- 
ference. Treat the Canadas fairly, and they would 
remain the firm friends of the mother-country and 
of British connexion ; but continue the system now 
pursued, and they would become the firm supporters 
of democratic institutions, and the chances of their 
union with the United States would be increased. 

Lord Sri, who remarked that he had ex- 
pected Mr Roebuck to close with some motion, con- 
tended that the principles asserted, if pushed to the 
extent contemplated by Mr Roebuck, would be in- 
consistent with monarchical institutions ; but even 
admi their truth, still ministers would give to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe their cordial approbation. 

It was not merely that the council said to the Gover- 
nor-general, you must act with us—you must consult 
with us—with regard to all the great measures of go- 
vernment; but it was this—you must bind yourself 
under your hand and seal, that under all circumstances, 
and on all occasions, no appointment to any government 
office shall be made without our consent; the patronage 
of the crown in every direction and in every departmert 
shall be, by an instrument under your hand and seal, 
submitted to the executive council, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe at once rejected that propose: and he (Lord Stan- 


ley) th ught he was right in rejecting it. 

Lord Stanley — K the forced 
between a colony and this country, where the sove- 
reign is not responsible, cannot hold good. The 
S0 in deference to the opiniim of the consti- 
tuti advisers of the crown, made the appoint- 
ment on the recommendation of the minister; and 
every minister, in making a recommendation to the 
crown, 80 far as higher and more important consi- 
derations would permit, paid, and was bound to pay, 
deference to the personal convenience, wishes, and 
feelings of the sovereign; and, on the other hand, 
although the sovereign had the 2 to reject the 
appointment recommended by minister, it was 
usual to sacrifice all considerations to the 
public advantage. But the case of a colony was 
totally different from that of this country. 

Here the people respected the dignity of the crown 
from its h tary nature, and were influenced by a 
loyalty and attachment to the person of the Sovereign 
and the monarchy that was almost inherent. Then there 
was the House of Lords. In the colony, the Governor, 
with the salary of a country gentlemen, responsible to 
the Crown, a stranger to the colony, has but small influ- 
ence and authority; and the lative council has none 
of the influence of a peerage. Place that governor, and 
the legislature so constituted, in the position of a minis- 
ter being 8 — — and ved of all’ — act in 
every respect w ament, stri 0 real power 
ond puthevite, liable to act —— the control of the 
leading politicians and parties of the day, and what 
would they institute in Canada? That which, but for 
the influence of the crown and the peerage, and the ne- 
ceasity of the prime minister of this country 
the confidence of the House of Commons, would be the 
result here—a republican government. 

Lord Stanley referred at considerable length to Lord 
Durham’s report, and Lord John Russell's des- 
patches, to show that they had not given so extended 
a meaning as Mr Roebuck to the term, “ responsible 
vernment’’—that is, the government of the colony 

y the heads of departments possessing the confi- 
dence of the colonial parliament. He proceeded to 
define responsible government, in his acceptation 
of the term. He understood by responsible govern- 
ment, that the administration of Canada was to be 


dence of the legislature of Canada for the due exer- 
cise of the functions of their departments; and more, 
that the governor, in preparing and introducing with 
his sanction legislative measures to the colonial par- 
liament, was to be guided by the advice of those 
whom he had called to his councils; that he was to 
introduce messures upon their advice, and the 
Date the kingdoms, taking the rexponsibility of 
hout e ibili 

their conduct h the colonial legislature. But 
if the honourable and learned tleman asked this, 
whether he meant by responsible government, that 
the governor was to be a mere machine—a passive 
instrument in the hands of the executive council, or 
of any other different body—he replied, that he did 
not so understand it. He quite well understood to 
what that led; but he did not understand that it 
was a constitutional method of governing a British 
colony. He therefore approved of the discretion ex- 
ercised by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in refusing his con- 
sent to a proposition which bound him in every 
respect to the will and of the executive 
council. As to the facts stated by Mr Roebuck, 
Lord Stanley read an extract of a despatch by Sir 
Charles, in which he said that he had never an 

intment without consulting the executive coun- 
cil, and rarely otherwise than in accordance with 
their recommendation. No single act was laid to 
his charge; no le act, ve or administra- 
tive, was impugned. Yes, was one—that he 
reserved for the consideration of the Crown, an act 


which he permitted them to introduce. That act 


was against secret societies. It was directed by the 
party in power against a party obnoxious to it 
—the The council on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, not that he should pass an act, but 
that on his own 7 should r an 
act analogous to the y-processions is coun- 
try, and hich would have the fc of virtually 
proscri every — at belonged to an Orange 
me Si es Metcalfe declined ; but he per- 
mi them to introduce a bill, which he afterwards 
objected to as being unconstitutional. He read a 
despatch which he had written in answer to an ad- 
dress from the legislature complaining of the civil 
list, in which he said that her 3 would gladly 
owe the provisions of the civil list to the taneous 
bounty of the Canadians; and that if the legi » 
in concert with the governor, provided a civil list 


adequate to the — — intended by liament, 
he should gladly introduce a bill, removing any re- 
striction on the ces of the United Province. As 


to the Montreal election, he declared that his in- 
formation was quite at variance with Mr Roebuck’s ; 
for he understood the election to have been controlled 
by an band of Irish labourers from Lachine 
canal. concluded by age = Agr the financial 
and commercial advantages Canada enjoys 
from the British connexion; and ex his 
trust, that instead of listening to the counsels of un- 
principled the colonists would take for 
7 dance the mo sound, and honest views 
governor- : 

Mr Home — a high opinion of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and imputed his failure to the trammels 
cast over him by Lord Stanley [Lord Stanley dis- 
claimed the imputstion]. He ed the worst 
consequences from the present state of things. No 
one regretted more than he did the resignation of the 
late Canadian ministers; and he hoped that both 
parties would relax a little in their extreme courses. 


Mr Cuartes Buiter vindicated responsible go- 
vernment, and defended Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
1 ~ 1. ＋ Sir —1 les Metcalfe = — — 
e principle of responsible government ; e second, 
he did not turn out his 1— council; and in the 
third, he did not refuse, in the manner stated, the pledge 
which had been demanded of him. There was a story 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe had made a number of appoint- 
ments, selected from the ts of government; but 
not one case was specified, for the ership of the le- 
lative council was offered after the resignation. The 
then, was, that a set of gentlemen ed, be- 
cause, as they said, tments had been made without 
consulting them; and yet, when called upon to s‘ate 
what those a tments were, they could not mention a 
single one. e unfortunate consequence of that had 
been, no doubt, that the government of Canada had not 
been filled up satisfactorily ; that the Governor-general, 
not wishing to throw himself immediately into the hands 
of his poli opponents, had not been able, from among 
his own supporters, satisfactorily to fill up the offices of 
the government. But, after all, his honourable and 
learned friend the member for Bath had rather over- 
stated the mischiefs that had resulted; for many of the 
—— of the i ag — ey filled—that of 2 
al secretary r y, of attorney-gener 
Mr Draper, and of letter eral of Lower Canada by 
Mr Barnard. Glancing at the Montreal election, he de- 
clared that it had been carried by violence ; and one fact 
in corroboration was, that only one-third of the French 
electors polled. Should the local parliament approve the 
conduct of the retiring officers, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
must al to the constituent body; and he believed 
that such an men would be responded to by the good 
sense of the electoral body. But in order to give that 
good sense fair play, one thing must be done in this 
country, and that was, that parliament should strongly 
express an opinion as to the question at issue between 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and the executive government, and 
ae to the course which the government and the parlia- 
ment were prepared to pursue. 


Lord Joun Ross briefly and a ingly re- 
viewed the administration of Lord Sydenham, Sir 
Charles Bagot, and Sir Charles Metcalfe ; thinking 


that the last could not do otherwise than resist the 
demands of the executive council. 
ers, expressed 


Sir Rosert Peet, like ious 
his thorough approval of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s con- 
duct. Touching upon the theory of responsible 
government, he doubted whether a governor in a 
small rr ey ad wat 
he could not properly do so through an t 


party i as in the case of the French Canadians, for ex- 
ample, if their opponents had happened 
majority. Sir Robert wound up the debate with some 
conciliatory remarks spoken at the colonists— 
While I am disposed, with my noble friend, to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and to give him the full 
manent support of the government, I d 
show an tion to withhold from 
Canada ent of 
them, either by the act of , or by the general 
tion manifested by parliament in the 
iscussions on that question. I am perfect 
oe 4 only utility of our connexion with C 


ape + 
ibs 


Canada, it would be infinitely better that it 


So far from wis that an should happen to 
weaken the good affections of the people of 
Canada, I trust that nothing has in the course of 
this debate calculated ve suc effect. On the 


to h an 
contrary, I trust that the le of Canada will perceive 
ent feeli 


ure of severe suffering and ill- 
health, discharges with zeal the important duties with 
which he is intrusted. 


The debate then terminated. 
Friday, May 31st. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 

Mr T. Duncomss, pursuant to notice, moved an 
instruction to the committee to abolish all ecclesias- 
tical courts, and to transfer the jurisdiction of these 
courts to civil tribunals. He was anxious to see all 
the abominations and iniquities of these 
abolished, and he had no objection to oe ar 


; 


The hon. gen proceed a to 
point out the nature of the jurisdiction these 
courts, and the necessity that existed for their im- 
mediate abolition. 

What would the House think was one of those which 
had hitherto been retained, for, as was alleged, the 
health of the souls of the people? It was ami ina 
churchyard. This, by the law as it now was - 
punishable by cutting off the offender's ear, but if he 
should not have an ear, then the letter F was 
on his cheek [a laugh]. This was one of the cases in 
which the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts was 
abolished; but what were the 3 of which these 
courts were to retain cognisance ey were simony, 
b , brawling (in a church), blasphemy, — 
drunkenness, incest, adultery, fornication, incon f 
and other evil habits (hear, hear]. Questions —— to 
church rates were still reserved to the 
courts, notwithstanding that the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners had recommended an alteration of the law with 
respect to cases arising out of those rates. He saw no 
cones 1 the law — a - ,é — with 
to church rate questions. mn three important cases, 
which had been decided by the — courts on 
questions arising out of church rates, the decision had 
been set aside by the superior court. He wanted to 
know why the cognisance of church rates should be con- 
tinued to those inferior courts? He should suppose that 
these church rate cases were a fertile source of “ brawl- 
ing, and that they bi ought grist to the mill of the eccle- 
siastical courts (hear, hear]. 4 

He gave one or two of the manner in 
which the ecclesiastical courts dealt with the crime 
of „ brawling,’’ and proceeded to discuss some of the 
items in the bills of costs consequent upon these ac- 
tions. 

Some of the items in these bills of costs would 


was, sportulate, 3s. meant 
feel obliged to the hon. and learned gentleman (Dr 
choll) opposite to explain. But he supposed that, 
Viatics, it was intended pro salute 

which was given to the for the good of his 
[ No, no,” from the ministerial side]. 


There were simony, h , brawling, blasphemy, 
y, heresy l — 7 


rjury, : 
— and other evil habits, for any one of 
which any of the hon. members te {much 
laughter] might be brought before a judge 
courts and sentenced to recant and repent; or, as in 
the case of Hall, he might be 
tering his church for so many days; or he 
might be called before the clergyman, and make his 
retractation before the congregation, or, at least, be- 
fore the clergyman and churchwardens. He related 
a case in point :— 

He had become acquainted with the particulars of a 
case which occurred about three years ago in the 
which he had the honour to represent. In that case & 
woman named Cohen imputed to her sister a want of 


charge 
in the presence of the authorities of St John’s, 


well e party who stated the case to 

her retractation to consist of a long 

after the clergyman in the yy 2 trictly 

this ought to have been done in the church, and, under 
the impression that it would be, a number of per- 
sons had assembled round the ch doors to witness 


the scene; but, when they learned that 


err 
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these courts to secure their professed object. He 
wid proceeding to read one of the clauses of the 
measute, but was stopped by the Speaker, as being 
however, got over the 8 er’s 
* by the following stratagem, amidst } 
of laughter :—“ Suppose,” said he, “ that the right 
oot Den should LI into his diocese, and 
to his ds and clergy, that he had 


out of order. He 


uld state 
found so much immorality in this coun 


courts Would have g ee ae ae 


fine their jurisdiction entirely to the discipline of their 


(hear, hear). It was quite 


own clergymen 
take up a cial without seei 
cont of tnother ere 


people (hear). 


Dr Nicnoux defended the courts; the gist of his 
speech being, Mend rather than abolish.” 


Sir G. Grey was understood to su 


to 70; majority, 48. 


Mr Bonrnwicx then, dividing the House against 
made some complaint of unfair 
able to bring his amendment 
forward as he wished; vaunted his services in keep- 


the main motion 
treatment in not 


ing a House for ministers ; quoted 


depre- 
the “ tyrannous ”’ of Sir J raham’ 
pore ‘strength ;” oad e be main, i 


man,“ making the ls weep.” Mr 
Kwicut teminded him that he left out the 
“4 ape in the quotation. BorTHwicx re- 


to that he was not ing at Mr Knight at the 
time d ~ pe e meant nothing offensive 
ter]. i 


jane nS e considered the Ecclesiastical 
ission, from which it proceeded, as an uncon- 
stitutional source; and the whole matter 


as fitter for the cognisance ot the convocation 
than of the House of Commons. Yet this bill was 
pressed on, to the exclusion or delay of matters much 
— 1 t, like the poor law. 

* A — . A1 the chair, and 

is Intention to resist the in its future stages 
The original motion was carried by 62 to 26. 


The bill then went into committee. 


On the first clause, Sir G. A 
troduce words abolishing the j ction of the ec- 
clesiastical courts with respect to brawling, adul. 
tery, and other matters of a criminal nature. In this 
he was r 73 by Lord J. N other 
members, who thought it necessary that the recom- 

— 242 ——— to this 
effect should be fully executed; while the amend- 


mendation of the 


ment was opposed by Dr NicnorL and 


sToNE, who, though not unwilling to reduce the 
criminal jurisdiction of these courts, were inclined 
to preserve their jurisdiction as to brawling in con- 
secrated ground. The committee divided— 


was then renewed on the clause 
itself, Niouoit maintained it, on the ground 
that public feeling required a higher remedy against 


the gee eae of a place of worship or 


for dead, than against a squabble on ordinary 
ground. Mr C. Burier, Mr Jexvis, and Mr War- 
son, contended that if the act were criminal, it ought 
to be dealt with like other crimes; if it were not 
criminal, it ought not to be dealt with at all. Mr 
Roxsvcx scouted all pretence at this time of day to 

on pro salute anime. His soul was in his 
own jurisdiction, not in that of a lawyer or a bishop; 


jurisdicti 


the real object was not the soul, but the 
scheme to fix men with costs. He defi 


to point out a distinction between the brawling 
which was cognisable by the ecclesiastical court, 
and the affray which was cognisable by the courts of 
common law. Sir G. Grey i that the na- 
ture of the might be an vation of the 
e 
f ishment heavier, and not by 
the jurisdiction Mr Wannonrox said that if the 
ence, 


U real 


: 


22584 
see 
71 


hable for “ brawling.” 


nacious to- 
LICITOR-GENERAL laughing at his “ca 


I 871 
a 


of thosé countries was very — im point of 
freedom; but you shut out the sugar of 
our conscience was shocked at 
the notion that some of it might have been produced 
by slaves. But what you did not 16 14 you did 
circuitously, for you were willing e 


mon law courts were incapable of dealing 
was aman accused of this misconduct to lose 
t of trial by jury, and of vivd voce evidence, 
with its incident of cross-examination? After some 
further conversation, another division took place :— 
for the clause, 109 ; against it, 61; majority 
Sir G. Grey next 


words, abolishing 


Rico, because y 


the insertion of some 
the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
courts in church rates. Dr Nicuol could not con- 
sent to that abolition while there existed no other 
tribunal for the cognisance of the subject. The 
committee again divided : é 
; for it, 66; majority against it, 41. 
that all testamentary 
matters should be withdrawn from the ecclesiastical 
courts, At present, the same will was decided on 
two different principles, that, is on one principle as to 
on another as to In 
truth, it was treated as two documents, He would 
recommend that the whole machinery relating to pro- 
bates should be transferred to the courts of equity. 
On the will of the late Mr Wood of Gloucester, there 
had very nearly been two conflicting decisions ; on 
y, that the will was a fo — 
t the same will was genuine. 
al P Commissioners had given it as their 
t the whole subject ought to be transferred 
mon law and equity. The eccle- 
no peculiar advantages: a limited 
bar, little conversant with general law; a monopoly 
octors, serving only to increase fees; a bench of | princi 
different from those b 
decided ; a system of evi 


proposed to introduce a clause into iament to 


this r the olause.] Duncombe 
concluded an ad hominem argument :— 
He (Mt Duncombe) was of opinion that the spiritual 


e United States were permitted to send you th 
sugars, which they would do to the extent of 50,000 
would take sluve- 
own consumption to the satte 
to that whole extent, therefore, you ¥ 


sugat. Moreovet : 
th was to be placed in cer 
erican origin. His own pi 
one, to subject to the now 
duty of 34s. the sugar of all foreign countries, 
whether grown by free or by slave ; ad a 
y kind seat weal 

or highly manufactured state. 
G.Lapstons began with some details touchilt 
the respective duties 
of refinement. 


inst Sir G. Grey’s | s 
tons annum, 


couraging slave- 


cal delinquent,” or some- 8 


— of that sort (hear, hear). One 92 
might see—and the Bishop of Exeter had ud 
the clergyman of a parish seducing the daughters of his 

hioners ; upon another occasion, a clergyman ham- 
stringing his neighbour’s sheep; on another occasion, 
you might see a clergyman shooting his neighbour's 
pig upon another occasion, you might see a clergyman 
re to bury the corpse of a patiper, because it in- 
terfered with his day’s hunting; and you might also see 
offences committed by them of a nature too horrible to be 
alluded to in that house fhear). That being the case, 
he did say that those courts would do well to confine 
themselves entirely to the discipline of their dwn body, 
and not to interfere with the temporal concerns of the 


real property, 
12 estion was a gene 


further duty on an 


on sugats of differen : 
John Russell, he sald, ough 
to have tted vase of Yas ioe sate So top preseti 
to the courts of government with their modification thes views, 
siastical courts their ko- 


whom all other cases 
ce uniting every dis- 
0 was aware that some 
had been attached to the maintenance of a body of 
men devoting themselves to the study of the civil 
recourse was had to their 
upon questions connected 
administration of justice 
was too heavy a price to pay for this 
Nicuoty contended that, in order to 


have shown either some great defect in the system 
existing, or some great advantage in the system 
commended. The present working of the testamen 
i i , and little expensive. 


wn, he stated some 
constitution of Java, which negative the atipps. 
n 6 tf its lan 5 


there were still in that coun reh: 
te „merely domestic. 1258 ectng the 
was y some doubt; 


had not been brought within this ra- 


was thus relieved, 
at all as to its free growth. The old ent 
been to- tr 
your circuitous commerce. t tha 
was a course of trade which you had no means 0 
a or ya Rene 
s 5 to 0 

Are 0 lt, A 

wn sugar, was encouragi ve- 

Sagar to that extent. Why, ar wo d equa 
en 


that abolition of 5 in your own 
n whieh 1t wap ee e obide & act 


Duncombe's motion to the extent of abolishing the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in criminal 
matters 


2 f Sach practical 
Mr Duneombe's motion was then rejected by 115 other 


sugar of Siam, 


vantage. Dr duction of du 


warrant the 


he could only say, 
to the suitors. 


have been, and was 


Watson drew a picture of the plunder to which, 
under the exis system, the estate of a deceased 
y successive li ons. There 


tually been to cause the 
cultivation in man 
adoption of the noble 1 


been wise enough to 


transfer this subject to their 
courts of common law, and no complaint . 


th wills. Sir R. 
The court of 


roug presen 
ture could do was to aid that arduous pas 
to prevent it. They had suffered severely from thé 
act of abolition ; it was just that they sho 
the general adjus 
the difference of 
of West Indian, as compared with fi 
was a benefit to them of substantial igor, 
might fall short of their ex : 

Mr Laznovoneng, after a few in vindics 
tion of his own consistency, di | that if he 
ever felt any resentment at the handle made o 
West India interests for turning out the late admi- 
nistration, he should have pry ag Hänsel 
revenged by such a proposal as thi 
such arguments. Ir was a 
most substantial 
visionary benefits. 


consideration 


Monday, June 8rd. 
THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

The House of Commons having resolved itself into 
a committee of Ways and Means, for the purpose of 
considering the sugar duties, 

The Cuance.ior of the Excuequer observed upon 
the great importance of keepi 
gar, once a luxury, but now 
life; and felt it his duty to 
should not only insure that supply to England her- 
self, but leave also some 
The proposal for facilitating 
wn sugar of other nations was not now advanced 
the first time; but it was 
admission should be so checked as to prevent the 
fraudulent introduction of any slave-grown produce. 
He then proceeded to comment at some 
the views hostile to the 
Ewart, Mr Miles, and Lord John Russell. He 
denied the existence of any ground for apprehension 
that the diminution which he was now proposing 
duty upon free-grown sugar 
portation of that article from the United States. He 
concluded by moving a resolution for continuing the 
present respective amounts of 
upon the free-grown sugar of foreign states, which 
he proposed to reduce to 34s. per cwt, with an ad- 
ditional duty of 5 per cent. 

Lord Joux Russert said, he came forward to 
move an amendment, with a courage much inspirited 
| government had given up half 
the grounds on which they formerly resisted his views. 


up the supply 


ost a necessary 
a measure which 


s for exportation. 
e admission of free- 


pon 
entertained by Mr 


labour had been 
cipation ; but 
been deferred so lon 
been thrown out of 
lies plunged into distress. | 
a few words from Mr Hume, Mr T. BAA, 
1 and Sir J. Hanmer, the House di- 


of the spot were to make so great 
did not understand why the provision was 
confined to places consecrated according to the 
church of land. The Soticrror-cenerat said 
ces are not so punishable—as a man 
Im church with his hat on. Dr Bowurxo 
what he would do with a quaker going to a 
to hear a distinguished divine, and sitting 
bat on? Colonel Srsruoagr warml 
that if Dr Bowring did so, he would pull him 
the ears, and put him in the stocks [shouts 
Mr BotAxx said, that then the Colo- 


would induce any im- 


duty, except 


by the fact that the 


: wn sugar, and take the p and 
rie „ Ww seemed to be a 
of le wn your conscience } nay, 


even to savour of h 


75 
be 5 


when he himself, and * eagues in th 
in 


so great A change 


that you efiéotira; 


1 
Be 


„upon the improbability tha 
consumption, an 


of u er mortality.” 
22 . 
tance | 
of an plaritat 
ord’s wo 

re-establish that cultivation. He Pi he 
€ ed 
sive grows sugar for * * wh 
e sugar wr em- 
admitted sins the 4 — 


t 


duty in 2 


1 -aalve’ 


evils for the sake ef the ‘ott 


Mr P. Stewart was scandalised at this proposal 
as coming from the : Aner their 
former declara 


the permanence 


t wry | 
step shook all confidence in 


ty FE fay tes 
e years = 
had — i t decided to admit, 
est Indians would by this time have been 


that numerous estates had 


tivation, and numerous fami- 


For the resolutions of government 197 
For Lord J. Russell’s amendment .... 128 


— 


Majority for government 69 
The other orders of the day were then disposed of. 


You had commercial transactions with various savage 
nations; but it was not your habit to inquire, before 
their arbitrary chie 

subject tribes. 1 propose 
of Java and Manilla as free- grown, though the 


; Sir R. Peer rebuking Mr Roebuck 


Mr O. Borken wanted to know what 
was in the offence of brawling which the com- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 2 
Tux Stats Proszcurions.—On Monday Mr T. 


e notice that, on the first 8 
1 move, as an andi tat a af 
dress be presented to her praying . 
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eiecution of the sentence on Mr O'Connell and hi 
és be suspended until the writ of error 
gued and decided. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 31st. 
THE FACTORIES BILL. 
in committee. The several 


2 soe 


than against the provisions. 
Fos instance, clause, which ates the 
— of factories, brought forth Lord Brovesam 
pp of “a 3 14 to . le 
from consequences o own improvidence ;” 
Ie hade merry with the soap and hot water which 
sixty 


the bill 


young. 
e 
of 


hea 


hed anee in fourteen 
— ugh which 2 wind, hail, snow, 
iss, should be bested i with straw or 


cottages, 
d 


an r 


and that this should be covered with 
plaster, not exceédiig so much, to out the 
weather: and with a preamble stating, that“ w it 


for young persons to be to 


vas unwholesome ex posed 
t air (not mer person enty), and 
oe was , i tat ther should bet special pr 
— nst — hy. L* damp e * be made 
T 
TAI Gerd aide ae-slonees deserts be 


é 8 should be 

Allowed to be near their dwellings, or any dunghills near 
r here they slept, * r more wawhel- 

e '—cowhouses permitted where pulmon 

| ainte existed, for they were thought in — — 
' (a laugh); for accuracy he would 

étate in what cases cowhouses t be allowed, and 
where n these were matters of detail. His object 
was to show how absurd was this kind of legislation, It 
was impossible they could enter into all these details. 
Then thete was a provision for preventing the escape of 
steam into any room ied by workmen. “ Really,” 
(continued the noble learned lord)—* really, my 
lords, I feel that this is great nonsense. (The noble 
lord here threw the bill with an air of the greatest con- 
tempt upon the table of the house, and sat down amidst 


much laughter). | 
1 * moved the omission of che 32nd 


N t which Fae women's lak in the — 
ns; an 

RovG Nr his feat as why the legis- 

Tattre did not limit the labour of others—of washer- 

- t to 

: Among 2 

— of the bill ; the Marquis 1 

among most strenuous supporters. t passed 
committee without any serious difficulty... 


Monday June 3rd. 


Lord Kiwxarp asked the Duke of Richmond if 

he intended to take any further steps on the subject 

im to think that he might no proper to prom 
that he might not to 

the matter. The Duke of I that he 

eg office png — . 2 those 
e nment whom he acted, and it 

unlike therefore, that his brother's tient 


in b 
petitions presented were any 


— ** — in — 1 


Postscript, 


Wednesday, June 5th. 
) HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Con Dortes. — The 1 business of the 
House of Commons was a long discussion on a notice 
2 — Harry Vane for a committee of the 
to consider the expedien 


quarters of Germany, was superseding us in 
districts which, a few 4 ago, we exclusively 


| matter to any honourable and disinterested arbitra- 


tors; and if the masters refused that fair offer, the 
masters must be the parties to blame. The motion 
was rejected by 110 to 74; majority, 36. 

On the motion of Mr Lyall, a select committee to 
inquire into the state atid condition of the commer- 
cial marine of this country, and to take into consi- 


deration and report on the best mode of 
and extending the em ent of British shi ’ 
was ted. Mr Hawes wished the inquiry to 


embrace ‘ the causes, Dr Bowring the ” of 
our restrictive system on shipping, but both amend- 
ments were withdrawn. 


A number of petitions were ted 
against the Dissenters Chapels bill, as on Thureday 
and Friday. 


A new writ was ordered to be issued for the borough 
of Enniskillen, in the room of the Honourable Arthur 


Colé, who has accepted the Chiltern hundreds. 


The Emperor of Russia, the of Saxony, and 
Prince Albert, attended Ascot Heath races y y. 
but notwithstanding their presence, the course was 
not at allcrowded. The Queen was not present. The 
royal visitors appear to have come in for a little 
cheering, which was, however, by no means strong 
or general. The royal party including the Queen, 
are expected to attend the races again to-day and to- 
morrow. The autocrat has intimated his intention 
of subscribing £500 per annum to be run for at these 
races 


Sympatay wits I[rneLanp-—Pretminary Megr- 
ne At Brauinonam.—On Tuesday evening, a spi- 
meeting of the friends of Ireland was held at 

the Complete Suffrage Rooms, Waterloo street, Bir- 
mingham, to consider what steps should be taken in 
reference to the im ment of Daniel O'Connell 
and his colleagues in Ireland. Joseph Sturge, Esq., 
was unanimously called to the chair, and the follow- 


resolution was cordially passed :— 
n this — has learned with feelings 
of the deepest regret that D. O’C »nnell, Esq., M. P., and 
his co-defendents have been sentenced to imprisonment 
nd amersed in heavy fines, on the prosecution of the 
, for ‘«geditious conspiracy,” and this 
meeting has h with indignation such sentence 
has actually been carried into effect, N A 
writ of error to reverse the oat SS Ee 
the House of Lords; and on the face of the on of 
Justice Perrin, that the defendants have not had a 


evances of the people, aud all attempts to construe 
the peaceable agitation of great national questions of re- 
form as criminal, are highly dangerous to the t 
principles of national , this meeting 
utmost im ce that a town’s meeting 
called e Mayor, to address the Crown, take 
such other steps as,in the 8 
necessary, to preserve the rights and liberties of the 
people against the to which, by the tion 
and sentence of the defendants, they have ex- 


The meeting, we understand, is to be held next week. 


THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, 


The Council of the National Complete 
Union met at their office, 37, Waterloo street, Bir- 
mingham, yesterday; Mr Sturge in the chair. Let- 
ters were read from London, Edinburgh, Irvine, 
Sudbury, Ringwood, &c. An interesting report 
from the Secre on the s movement in 
Scotland, was to the Co which we shall 
reserve until next week. 

Tue State or Inexrany.—The Secretary read a 


draft of an address to the people of Ireland, in re- 
ference to the present in that country, which 
was remitted to a committee for on, 
with such alterations as might be neces- 
sary. 
IRELAND. 
Meetings to protest against the sentence of the 


tes 

court of Queen's ch, and to express s = 
and cordial A, Mr O'Connell and his | ellow 
8 have already been held by the citizens of 

presided over by the Mayor; at Clonmel, and 
at Galway. In many towns the people have gone 
into mourning, wearing a knot of green ribbon co- 
vered with crape. The repeal button is universally 


worn. 

Mr O' Conmmtt's Lava. — The following vivid 
sketch of Sunday's doings at the repeal prison is 
given by the Freeman's Journal 

We have no language in which to describe the scene 
of yesterday. Success've bodies of pilgrims wended 
their way to the cells of the captives. An unbroken line 
of cars, and vehicles of every description, bore 
to the now celebrated n of the thousands 
after thousands of their fellow-citizens, anxious to sym- 
pathise with them—to congratulate them—to console 
them by this tribute of respectful —and to confirm 
them by the assurance that, in their martyrdom, there 
was hope, and for Ireland. Harold’s cross was the 
„ß 

ose assem „ and, by a 
act of the wisdom of our rulers, those atroci and 
illegalities which have marked the rule of England in 
this country for successive centuries, and which were re- 
ferred to at the monster meetings as events of history, 


y before our eyes. They tell us 
we must not ss of Mullaghmast. Weneed 
not—we have the repeal 5 


Uurernron Proceepinos.—There is a rumour to- 
day that the “ state tions have not termi- 
nated in the conviction and imprisonment of Mr 
O'Connell and his six co-conspirators, as it is more 
than surmised that t have it in contem- 

lation to institute against Mr 
illiam Smith O’Brien, has on several occa- 


courted the honours of 


, in the course of his speeches at the Corn ex- 
ve political martyrdom. | 


Atrempt To GA Mr O’Conneti.—In the course 
of the afternoon (Sunday), an intimation was made 
to Mr O Connell, from the Board of Superintendence 
of City Prisons, that, in the event of its being his 
intention to publish any letter or document, bearing 
his signature, in the usual channels of information, 
it —1 the — of the Board to see that the 
usual prison regulations be strictly enforced, that 
not the least exception should be — in his favour, 
and that if it was found necessary to do so, he sho 
be deprived of the use of pen, ink, and paper.-- Times. 

Repeat AssociaTion.—ImMMENSE INCREASE OF THE 
Rent.—The meeting of the Association on Monda 
was of the most enthusiastic description, and the 
Conciliation hall was crowded in every part. Mt 
Smith O’Brien was the hero of the day, and b 


made a long and earnest h, the in- 
justice of the sentence on ue O' Gonna, Chic «oe, 


most warmly applauded. ‘ Every event, in his 
opinion, was ting the repeal—the result ofthe 
trials had put it beyond a doubt. The bridge was 
cut away—henceforth no one would dare to 


a compromise to any ministry“ [loud cheers]. He 
made a pointed appeal to Mr Sheil to come forward 
and join them. e honourable gentleman then 
highly eulogised the temperance movement, and 
ed leave to mention to the meeting a resolution 
he had made, and he called on Heaven to enable 
him to maintain it; it was this—that no intoxi- 
eating drink should enter his lips till the U 
was re loud and continued cheering). He 
concluded by inculcating An addres 
sympsthy with Mr O’Connell was then unanimously 
— A scene here took place, such as has been 
—— fo On ev anes Te ured 
into repeal treasury. From ton £1000 was 
announced. Mr Nicholas Maher, M. P. for Tipps 
rary, sent a letter enclosing £100 towards the 
im on Mr O’Connell, and expressing his inten- 
tion to subscribe £5 a month towards the 
d the incarceration of the traversers, Scott 
(solicitor 2 in vig own subscription, and 
e ety of purchasing an estate 
Mr 8 Connell. —4 ex his intention of a 
£50 towards that 1 N should it meet 
the sanction of the le of This sceneoon- 
tinued until half-past five o’cl when the associa- 
tion ed until the following day, Mr O’Brien an- 
ouncing-—*‘ The first week's return of rent, showing 
the opinion of the Irish people on the captivity c! 
O'Connell, is £2596 — 2 cheering}. 
Earl de Grey is to leave Ireland in t a fort- 
night, to return no more as lord-lieutenant, 
way was nearly the scene of riot on Friday, jn 
— of in i 2 


ted 
bells, to celebrate Mr O'Connell's Mp 


sree fr Path eae ret So ont 
The us ves it as 

that the application should be refused! Judge 
ton decides that it should 8 Judge 
Crampton agrees with the Chief Justice. Judge 


Perrin — Judge baer — the court 
are vided u e priet 
a 2 — 25 dad ths pv bed arom) 


ral, having no alternative in such a predicament, 
hands over the document required to the counsel for 
the prisoners. 


Inpra Au Db Curwa.—The Indian mail has arrived, 
but contains no remarkable intelligence. It is th 
concisely summed up by the Times :—Discord and 
fusion, as usual, in the Punjaub—the death of 


poor people of the Nizam’s country, and an attem 
at a reduction of the rate of interest therein— 
restoration of discipline and content to the native 
army—and the abolition of the transit duties in 

these form the staple of our Indian news, 
The Governor-general—or, rather, the ex-governor- 
general—was as as heretofore with the army, 
and the abolition of the transit duties was not un- 
likely to extend his pee into other departments, 
One thing, however, 


essel carry had —— 

“A British v ing opium 

by the Chinese, and delivered up to the authorities 

of Hong-kong, and the owners condemned to a fine. 
France. — M. Horace Vernet, the celebrated 


the Em of Russia. The object of his visit is 
repo to be, says the Times correspondent, not 
merely of a comp nature, but that he was 
charged with a confidential and quasi political mis- 
don of om exoceting’y 

second the rumou 

the Queen of England 

sending, betwee. the 

King of the French. 

‘CORN MARKET. Mang Baws. 1 
nglish .. 1840: 70 
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SUMMARY. 


THE conspicuous event of the week is the impri- 
sonment of Mr O’Cor.nell—an event for which we 
certainly did not hold ourselves red. We 
had fancied that the government would be too glad 
to get rid of all the difficulties brought upon their 
hands by the prosecution of the Irish liberator, to 
pursue him to the full extent of the advantage, 
which, by perverted law, they had gained over 
him. The plausibilities of Sir R. Peel have so 
often whizzed in our ears since the state trials, 
that we had begun to feel, rather than believe, that 
some moderation was yet left to the cabinet. Fact 
has proved us to be altogether mistaken, as men 
generally are when they expect moderation from a 
strong tory government. ntence has been pro- 
nounced upon Mr O’Connell 2 „ — 
versers. He is 12 as the speci ui 
party—they as his dupes. He, — te t0 be 
imprisoned for twelve calendar months, and each 
of themfor nine. He is to be fined £2,000; they 
£50 each. He is to enter into his own - 
uizances for £5,000, and two securities for £2,500, 
to keep the peace for seven years. They for £1,000 
each, and two sureties for £500, to do the same, 
for the same period of time. Mr O'Connell and 
his associates are now in gaol, in a place called the 
Richmond penitentiary. Mr O’Connell has issued 
an address to the Iri 1 imploring them to 
preserve tranquillity. e National Repeal Asso- 
ciation has also issued an address, calling upon the 
people . in — 4 constitutional way —— the 

urpose of indignan testing against this new 
t offered to the Lab e. e hope such 
eetings will not be confined to Ireland. In the 
following article we have thrown out some su 
tions, which we earnestly hope will be practically 
attended to. To these, we will content ourselves 
with referring our readers. 

The Kilmarnock election terminated unexpec- 
tedly for all parties, not in the secret of whig ma- 
neuviing, in the return of Mr Bouverie. The 
facts of the case we have given elsewhere. Com- 
ment upon them would be 2 We can 
now most readily understand the sneers of the 
Morning Chronicle, at the “ chartist candidate,” 
for attem pting to divide the liberal interest. The 
trick played at Kilmarnock has succeeded once. It 
will not succeed again. Meanwhile we are to 
find that not a single inference contained in our 
last week’s article is left unsupported by facts. Mr 
Bouverie owes his seat to the high principle and 
disinterested conduct of his opponent, Henry Vin- 
cent. At the last moment a considerable body of 
voters, who were prepared to give their votes to 
him, transferred them to Mr Bouverie, and thus 
gave that gentleman his triumph. The Kilmar- 
nock district of burghs, however, we trust will be. 
sate for Mr Vincent at the next general election 
For a full account of the circumstances attending 
the return of Mr Bouverie, we refer our readers to 
the ee communication from our own cor- 

nt. 

The South Lancashire election, as our readers 
will have learned from the postscript of our last 
number, er — * the deſeat — Brown, NXS. 
League candidate, by a majorit 598. is 
event we should imagine, vil — the League 
that success in coun 
cultural boroughs, is beyond their reach. 
constituencies are not free. It is well to enligh 
them, but it would be far better to them. 
On their present basis they are ble for the 
aristocracy, and nothing but a national enthusiasm, 
such as purely economical questions can never be 
expected to excite, will rescue them from the hands 
of their present domineering masters. - 

A considerable stir ie beng got up, with a view 
to defeat the Dissenters Cha bill. A great 
meeting has been held in Exeter hall; and peti- 
tions from various parts of the country are pour- 
ing into the House of Commons, LI 
mistry firmly abide by their bill, the opposition to 
it seems likely to be successful. We have — on 
record oursentiments on endowments. We have inti- 
mated the kind of ve with regard 


to them, which be most in accordance with 


ee a 
hag 


our judgment; and ting this bill, as we have 
not an opportunity at the present moment of rea- 
soning out our own views, we are happy in being 
able to give them, in the language of the Leeds 
Mercury—a paper with whose opinions it is not 
always our happiness to concur :— 

“ We feel bound, then, to declare, that as far as we can 
see in a case where there are conflicting statements, and 
where the statement on each side may possibly not be 
quite full and explicit, substantial right and equity call 
for the passing of this bill with application to Ireland as 
well as to England. There are probably a few, a very 
few cases, where reference to arbitration might be the 
only way of perfectly satisfying all the claims of justice. 
But, on the other hand, it appears to us, that if this bill 
should not pass, there is not a single unitarian chapel in 
Ireland, even though built entirely with unitarian funds, 
or though held by that body without question for more 
than a century, which might not be wrested from them 
by a Chancery suit! Is not this a most important con- 
sideration? Could the legislature allow such a state of 
of things to continue? 


News from Philadelphia informs us of a dread- 
ful riot and conflagration, attended with a very 
serious loss of life. It seems that a party has 
lately been organised, called, “The Native Ame- 
ricans,” the object of which is to discourage popery 
and the admission of foreigners to the rights of 
citizenship. In a certain quarter of Philadelphia, 
called Kensington, inhabited chiefly by Irish set- 
tlers, disturbance ensued, and for three days Phi- 
ladelphia was the scene of riot, bloodshed, and 
confusion. The soldiers were then called out, the 
mob was dispersed, and the tumult was put an end 
to. Our American correspondent favours us with 
the following remarks :— 

“ For the detail of the recent riots in that city, I must 
refer you to the public prints. The first accounts are 
decidedly unfavourable to the lrish—representing them 
as being wholly the aggressors; the later accounts are 
more in their favour. Unquestionably they have been 
greatly in the wrong, in allowing themselves to be pro- 
voked to the use of fire arma in the case; but I confess, 
protestant and American as I am, 1 honestly believe 
them ‘ more sinned st than sinning.’ The provo- 
cation was clearly on the side of the Native Americans ;”’ 
and by the last accounts, it would seem that the first 
shot was from them, or rather, from a protestant Irish- 
man—in other terms, an Orangeman—calling himeelf a 
native American! That this element has entered largely 
into the recent outbreak, and does enter into the Native 
American party, is most manifest. The Rev. Joel Par- 
ker, D.D., of Philadelpbia, in a recent s h at a reli- 

ious annive in New York, in which he was stati 

ow he sup 2 14 0 
said—‘ The news has just ed us from Philadelphia, 
of riot and bloodshed. Now] will not disparage the ele- 
ments or the ends of the Native American party; but 1 
do affirm, that the eng ce of that party in our city, 
are mostly native-born Irishmen, who are wreaking their 
little prejudices upon each other.’ A 
phia paper, the Gaze/te, has since quoted the whole 
speech with high commendation. At all events, be the 
operators in the work who they may, it is a sad way this 
to oppose Romanism. It is as impolitic as it is dis- 
graceful and unchristian. The catholics will be the 
gainers in every respect. By a lew already in existence, 
the city and state will have to make good all the property 
destroyed; and, spite of the wrong on their part, they 
will receive a measure of the public sympathy that they 
would otherwise never have had. 


On Thursday, the House of Commons re-assem- 
bled after the Whitsuntide recess. The first busi- 
ness was the introduction of a bill, by Mr Fitzro 
Kelly, to establish appeals in criminal cases, whi 
met with some opposition from Sir James Graham, 
but who eventually consented to its introduction. 
This measure is nearly of the same character as 
the bill lately introduced into the copper house by 
Lord Campbell, which the Lord neellor suc- 
ceeded in getting thrown out, solely on the ground 
that it was intended to apply to the case of Mr 
O’Connell. 
and the principle of the bill has received the una- 
nimous concurrence of the law lords, it is probable 
that it will become the law of the land. 8 
it is that, while there is an appeal from a verdict 
in civil causes, even of the most trifling character, 
in criminal cases, where the property and life of a 
fellow-creature may be staked on the issue, the 
decision of the judge should be considered as final. 
The case of Chalker, recently reported in our 
paper, who was executed at Ipswich on a of 
murder, of which he is now: proved to have 
innocent, is a striking illustration of the folly and 
injustice of maintaining this anomaly. The House 
was then occupied with a long debate on the con- 
duct of Sir C. Metcalfe, the governor-general of 
Canada, to which we have referred, at some length, 
in another column. 

On Friday night the House made 
clesiastical affairs. On the motion for going into 
committee on the Ecclesiastical Courts bill, Mr 
Duncombe moved that these courts be utterl 
abolished. He prefaced his motion with a — 


in which, with much power and humour, he laid 
bare the enormities and absurdities of these courts 
Christian. The House seemed to enjoy the ex 

sure, but rejected the motion by 115 to 70. e 
bill then went into committee, where many of its 
clauses encountered considerable oppositi 


Sir 


— 


some of the 
future consider- 


Philadel- | ®P 


As this objection is now removed, | 


ation; not, however, without a struggle on the 
part of government, who are, doubtless, apprehen- 
sive that this measure will share a similar fate to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill of last session. The 
debate is a striking instance of the peculiar fitness 
of the House of Commons to legislate on ecclesias- 
tical subjects. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Monday 
night, brought forward his resolution for altering 
the sugar duties, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
repeat, proposes the admission of free-grown foreign 
sugar at a duty of 34s. in lieu of 63s. per cwt, at 
which all foreign sugar was before admitted. It 
was generally rumoured that, in consequence of 
the strong opposition of the West India interest, 
the reduction would be postponed until next ses- 
sion. This, however, ved incorrect. By way, 
however, of mollifying the West India rietors, 

vernment have promised greater facilities in the. 
introduction of immigrants into those colonies. 
Whatever loss, therefore, may arise from the al- 
teration in the sugar duties is to fall, not upon 
the planters, but upon the poor newly emancipated 
negroes; while, in the same breath, our rulers 
profess their anxious solicitude to do nothing which 
may unfavourably affect the 2 experiment that 
is being worked out in our West India colonies! 
Mr Goulburn’s resolutions gave rise to a long and 
animated debate. Lord John Russell moved as an 
amendment that the proposed reduction be applied 
to all foreign-grown sugar, without discrimination. 
He forcibly exposed the hollow tences of 
government in their affected horror of slave-grown 
produce, proving that their t measure would 
not only indirectly promote slavery, inasmuch as 
the vacuum created in foreign markets by the 
extra importations into this country would be filled 
up by Cuban and Brazilian sugar, but that, in all 
probability, not less than fifty thousand tons of 
slave-grown sugar would be im from the 
southern states of North America. Lord John 
Russell's amendment was negatived by 197 to 128; 
giving a majority of 69 to government. 


A NATION PUNISHED. 


SENTENCE on Mr O'Connell and his fellow-tra- 
versers has been pronounced. The man whom his 
countrymen have honoured with the title of “ liber- 
ator” isto be imprisoned for the space of twelve calen- 
dar months, is to be fined in the sum of £2000, and is 
to be bound in his own recognisances in the sum 
of £5000, and two sureties in £2500, to the 
peace for seven years. The other “convi con- 
irators” are to be imprisoned for the space of 
nine calendar months, each of them to pay £50 
fine, and enter into their own recognisances of 
£1000, and two sureties of £500, to keep the peace 
for seven years. The traversers are now in cus- 
tody; and, unless the writ of error prove success- 
ful, sentence will probably be carried into full effect 
upon all of them. 


Ireland, perhaps, never received at the hands of 
our aristocracy, so severe a blow at her most fondly 
cherished affections. Mr O’Connell is the im 
sonation of her desires, her ho her will. Her 
teeming population may be said to live politically 
in him. To him the eyes of the great majority of 
his countrymen were turned, not merely in love 
and veneration, but in unmeasured confidence. 
Through him they looked, as the sole medium by 
which they could descry the blessings of national 
independence. In him, the millions “ 
up” their ex ions of political freedom, and, 
by means of it, of social amelioration. He consti- 
tuted the one point, if we may so express it, in 
which all their aspirations met, and through which 


all must in pursuit of their darling object. 
His word was lav to them. His — was 
the ref of their ignorance—his power the 


shield which covered their helplessness. Iden- 
tifying their cause with implicit obedience to 
his will, they had, at his command, achieved the 
most difficult of conquests—a conquest over their 
own irascible passions. He had imparted to them 


nothing less a new moral had 
taught them to swell with an exulting sense of 
national dignity and self-reliance. They loved him, 


therefore, as their own—ypeculiarly their own. To 
them he was in the place of free institutions and 
equal laws, the want of which they felt, indeed, 
but yet could tolerate, whilst he was theirs. Is it 
won that, under such circumstances, they 
should cherish him as the apple of the eye—forget 
his faults—magnify his virtues—revere hi 
—confide in his power? All things considered, 
— 3 not the marvel have been, if they did 
not 


Well! Ireland - doomed to so many insults from 


the government of this country, is now struck in 
the perscn of O Connell. Her chief is dishonoured 


—no! not dishonoured, for that was beyond the 
ag of the — — — with a view to 

is degradation. jury whom aceident, if not 
design, had constituted exclusively of his political 
opponents—a strained interpretation of law, which 
out of a multiplicity of acts, admitted to be legal 


when considered, extracts an —— con- 
his charge 
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—have been the instruments in the hands of a tory 
government—the three-fold cord of tyranny— 
whereby to chastise a nation’s idol. Ireland's new 
life, centered in one man, is, in that one man, 
to be throttled. Many a bitter cup, before this, 
have our aristocracy compelled her to drink to the 
1 The legislative Union, suspension of 
H Corpus, Coercion acts, Arms bills, and 
various other ingredients of political wrong, have 
been administered to the shrinking and shudderin 

patient by her oppressor. This, however, wou 

not suffice. In spite of these inflictions, Ireland 
still aspired to self-government—resolved to rise 
from serfdom to the topmost rank of freedom, and, 
at the call of her trusted leader, recorded, in the 
face of an admiring and sympathising world, her 
vow never to cease her peaceful efforts until she 


had by sheer moral force thrown off the burden of | 


misgovernment, which had ysed her social 
energies. The ascendant faction was alarmed and 
exasperated. Their 2 ſorsook the beaten 
paths along which it had of old pursued its victims, 
and boldly pushed into a new track. This time, 
their fury could not be appeased by making havoc 
of Ireland’s rights. They now worry her in her 
affections. Just where, in the body politic, these 

ections converge, intertwine, and as it were, be- 
come one—a spinal cord, the seat of Ireland’s life 
—there the fingers of the executive strip the patient, 
and the supremacy of physical force, which we term 
government, so wields the lash as that it may de- 
scend there, so that the torture of every blow may 
be transmitted by instantaneous — to ev 


point, every extremity of the social surface. Ireland, 
in Mr O’Connell’s person, is to be a twelvemonths’ 
prisoner. 


This is not all. As though to add mockery to 
wrong—as though to rub pepper into the wounds 
which the scourge has laid open on Ireland’s most 
sensitive part— O’Connell, besides being sen- 
tenced to a — — imprisonment, and a fine of 
£2,000, is to be bound over in sums amounting to 
£10,000 to keep the peace for seven years. 
more refined insult ingenuity could not have in- 
vented. Why, who has kept the peace in the sis- 
ter isle during the past seven years? Who has 
imbued the Irish population, once so proverbially 
turbulent, with a confidence in moral over physi- 
cal agitation? Who has urged his powell his 
entreaties, his solemn adjurations, to the people, 
so incessantly as that the repetition palls upon the 
ear, to commit no crime, to violate no law, to be 
guilty of no — 2 to injure none, whether in 
— ae Oe person? Who has been so eminently 
successful in these his efforts as to extort com- 
mendation from the — judge who sentenced 
him? Has Mr O'Connell been found guilty of 
any breach of the peace? Not at all! Singularly 
enough, out of his twenty or thirty “ monster 
mee ” not the shadow of a single fact can be 
gleaned to sustain such a charge. at, then, is 

e meaning of this portion of the sentence? It 
is a upon future agitation. It is meant to 
silence Ireland’s leader. It is the cannon which is 
to command a sweep of all the avenues to freedom 
—the Mons Meg which, loaded to the mouth, is to 
scare every aspirant to liberty from the use of the 
only means by which it can be secured. It binds 
over the lrish people to submit, in uncomplaining 
quiescence, to whatever, in the shape of cruelty 
or insult, a dominant faction may choose to inflict. 
It is as though they had bidden Ireland bite out 
her that the story of her woes might never 
more be told. 


And all this is called government — vigorous 
government. A nation, well nigh to mad- 
ness by injustice, is put into a strait waistcoat, and 
the forced quiet it exhibits is denominated a cure. 
Verily, the course of policy pursued towards the 
sister kingdom, is holding up England as a spec- 
tacle for the scorn of every civilised country on the 
face of the globe. We are becoming my Aether 
— nations. From every quarter of the earth 
they hiss at us, and, whenever they would gall 
our pride, cast the reproach of Ireland in our teeth. 
How long is this to be borne? We appeal to 
Englishmen, to the respect they owe to their own 
reputation, to their patriotism, to their sense of 
justice, to their aces | to their love of free- 

„ and ask again, How long is this to be 
borne? How long shall Ireland be suffered to 
lie at the feet of an insolent faction who, in your 
name, dance upon the prostrate victim, and would 
stamp out her last remains of life?” It is time 
this — were answered—high time, at 
least, that the people of these realms washed their 
hands of the barbarities practised by their govern- 
ment. Their solemn pene against this last and 
crowning insult should be given with as much fer- 
vency as that of Ireland itself. Instantly and 
everywhere they should meet, and publicly rebuke 
an infatuated faction into something like sobriety. 

It may chance that no interposition of the English 
public can now avail to rescue Mr O'Connell — 
the prison in which he is immured. But there is 
one part of the sentence which we can take upon 
ourselves. England may testify her sympathy 
tne pt bi | the fine which has been 
superadded to imprisonment. That would be but 


a small act for her to perform; but it would be a 
graceful one. It would do something to sooth the 
exasperation of our Irish fellow subjects—some- 
thing, also, to vindicate our own character—some- 
thing to open the eyes of the government to their 
own folly. Great public interests are struck at in Mr 
O’Connell’s person. Ireland shares in his imprison- 
ment: let England pay his fine. Would Mr 
Sturge, or any other political leader on this side of 
the channel, but get er and announce a com- 
mittee for receiving subscriptions, we are certain 
the thing might be done in a few weeks, and that 
without the smallest difficulty. We throw out the 
hint upon our sole responsibility. We trust, how- 
ever, it will not be overlook An administra- 
tion which has no hold upon popular affection has 
punished Ireland for seeking freedom by peaceful 
agitation. Be it ours to step forward and offer 
her the only alleviation we can command. It may 


far to calm her. It may ibly ripen the 
— respect of the two me dD recently excited, 


into a cordial and enduring friendship. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
CANADA, 


THE critical state of our North American colo- 
nies was the subject of long debate in the House 
of Commons on Thursday evenirg. The topic was 
mooted by Mr Roebuck, who arraigned the Go- 
vernor-general of Canada for di his office 
in an unconstitutional and arbitrary manner, and 
— suspending the constitution. Sir 

arles Metcalfe was — 3 the leading men 
on both sides of the houte; Lord Stanley and Lord 
John Russell, Sir R. Peel and Mr C. Buller, show- 
ing a wonderful alacrity and unanimity in express- 
ing their entire and cordial approval of his policy. 
Before proceeding to comment upon this debate, 
we shall endeavour, in as few words as possible, to 

ive a brief sketch of the present political state of 
3 and of the events which led to the 
suspension of her constitution. Although the sub- 


A ject has excited but comparatively little interest in 


this country, it is one of supreme im ce to the 
cause of li „seeing that in its issue is 
involved the principle of responsible government. 


It 1 
of the act uniting the provinces of Upper and Lower 


Canada, Lord Sydenham was sent out as or- 
eral. Although the country had the 
efit of a legislature, the tation 

was so fraudulently apportioned, and bribery, cor- 


ruption, and violence of the grossest and most un- 


blushing character were so resorted to hy the 
re ntative of the crown, he found little 
difficulty in procuring a subservient majority in the 


House of Assembly. Meanwhile the popular party 
began, in spite of these efforts of the Governor- 
general, to swell their ranks in the 22 un- 
til, at the death of Lord Sydenham, their influence 
was paramount. Such was the state of affairs 
when Sir Charles Bagot was called to the vacant 
post. Soon after his arrival, he declared his inten- 
tion of governing Canada on the ee le of the 
resolution of the House of Assembly in September, 
1841 — the principle of responsible government. 
Accordingly, he selected from the House, for his 
executive council, persons having its confidence; 
the internal policy of Canada, to. be regulsted by 
in i n to 
their advice. "This change of policy had a most sur- 


prising effect in su ing political discontent, 
and in restori e i to tranquillity. 
Scarcely, — § had 222 time to 95 


fully brought into operation, when Sir C. Bagot 
was removed by the hand of death—hastened, it is 
said, by the anxiety consequent upon a want of 
cordiality between himself and the home govern- 
ment upon the policy he had thought proper to 


ursue. 
To him succeeded Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had not long assumed his duties, before the spirit 
of the home government began to manifest 
— Differe — between Sir C. Metcalfe = 
is responsible advisers — 2 to appear. 
governor general distribut —— without 
eir * or — 11 2 lepiaiet in 
carryin eir measures thro islature, 
— yee went so far as to offer 2 
the upper House to one of their most bitter politi- 
cal nents. The ministry, thus insulted and 
tically su ed, demanded an explanation. 
ir Charles Metcalfe declared his intention of up- 
holding the pre tives of the crown, and refused 
to give a pledge that he would not — to of- 
fice without consulting his council. e ministry 
resigned. Their conduct was sanctioned 7 the 
warm approval of two-thirds of the House of As- 
sembly, who moreover a resolution con- 
demning the views broached by the head of the 
executive. The House was, in consequence, pro- 
rogued; and from November, 1843, until the pre- 
sent time, Sir Charles Metcalfe has governed the 
colony without a ministry or legi He has 
attempted, in vain, to secure the aid of the leading 
political men of the country to form a ministry ; 
one member only of the late administration con- 
senting to remain in office. Meanwhile, the 
embers of political discontent and 


agitation have been revived. Reform societies are 
being organised throughout the country, for the 
purpose of upholding the principle of responsible 

vernment; and there is every reason to believe 
thatshould the governor-general (as is likely), try the 
chance of another — y election, an overwhelm- 
ing majority will be returned to vindicate and uphold 
the great principle upon which the late ministry 

The question, indeed, has already been 
tested at Montreal, where an election took place a 
short time since, and the popular candidate was 
triumphantly returned. 

Our North American colonies, it will thus be 
seen, are once more in a position of great diffi- 
culty, which it is pretty evident the debate on 
Thursday night will do little to overcome. The 
several speakers showed—and to our minds most 
conclusively—that responsible government in a 
colony is a mere fiction—an impracticable object. 
A moment's reflection will serve to make this evi- 


their acts. The executive for adminis the 

affairs of the country, consists, therefore, of two 

the one responsible to the home govern- 

ment, the other to the nt, and yet they 
Where the peo 


government 


e only mode of settling the question appears 


to us to be, either by a peaceful separation between 
the colony and mother country, or by a suspen- 
sion of the prerogatives of the House of Assembly 
—in other words, the subversion o repre- 
sentation. 241 „ 
imperial control of 

ity evinced by both 

ing Sir C. 

it is 

to 

to 

believe that the is 


— 1 

: are 
Tee seal te the wala: not Bay A 
chance of separation? Surely, 


worthy of having a legislature, are 
deciding a pone ett het own 
Surely it is not worth our while to risk the renewal 


of insurrection, bloodshed, and confusion, and do- 
nude the Canadas of their legislati ivi 


for self-g ernment, or they would not demand a 


le executive. But, 77 , like our- 
om t aristo- 


power 2 


yielding to the de- 


N Darla ned ren , to re-enact, on Canadian 
soil, the American revolution. 


THE KILMARNOCK ELECTION. 
Tuts contest has terminated somewhat unex- 


the rejection of Henry Vincent. The 
— 2 of Mr Bouverie’s paid 
agents, in a constitu scattered over a large ex- 
tent of country, succeeded fret in decel , and 
then in gaining over, a large number of Mr Vin- 
cent’s supporters in the outer 3 4 The ma- 
nœuvre is thus described by the E gh Chro- 


nicle :— 

The agents of Mr Bouverie sent letters from Kilmar- 
nock assuring their 
Vincent would not poll forty 
urging Mr Vincent’s friends not to poll early in the 
morning; and bills were placarded in the other 
to the same effect, which the friends in Kilmarnock 
neither the time nor the means to answer. The conse- 


quence of this was, that the friends of Vincent in the 
other 


did hold back their votes ; and the state- 


the other boroughs till 
twelve o'clock, and Mr Vincent kept a- 
time; but no sooner did the statements fr 
boroughs arrive, than the friends of Vincent, 
to keep out the tory, voted for Bouverie. 
One word with respect to the canting 
one the liberal 4 “y+ 80 — 
Mr Vincent's charge, Morning 
followed by the whole tribe of whig j 
Our opinions on this su 
the spread of complete 
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But how stands the case? It is desirable 
that the real facts should be known, since the false 
statements of the whigs have deceived several of 
the Warmest supporters of complete suffrage amon 
the — — press, — ief —— Mr Vin- 
oent’s cy was, to say the leest, judicious. 
We over the — unim — that 

incent was first in the field, and that he 
received the almost unanimous approv 


V.’s favour, among electors as well as non- 
eléctors, that Mr Bouverie was twice on the point 
ing, the vote of the Chairman of 

his tom alone deciding otherwise. Mr Vin- 
cent had, previous to the day of polling, received 
mises of support from more than two hundred 

ots in Kilmarnock alone. Did not this war- 

to the poll ? And, finally, Mr Bou- 

all carried by Mr Vincent’s —— 

8 Oclock, Mr Prinsep was at the head 

and the election was considered as de- 

cided in his favour, when a body of Mr Vincent's 


su arrived from Kilmarnock, and seei 
pporters v m a 


é and moré enhobling spirit has been 
imparted to election contests, conducted on sound 
1 in which this has been 
ied on; in proof whereof we cannot forbear re- 
ee 
in e 
| his church 


J e e God or ene . 
mein, and ed their votes in Mr Vincent's 


To Mr Vinéent are the thanks of every friend of 
freedom due for having so nobly come forward to 
eee bree bon pial actions, 
representations an Ui itical facti 
= as for — an entbusiam N on behalf o 

great prin e advocates, almost unexam- 
pled even in the history of popular elections. 
buger Do er embarked at Dover for Ca- 
: t to the Continent. 
oF THE EMPEROR OF pase the 


} would tute to come. A few hours of re- 
Berlin and at the Hague, have alone checked 
progress. On Saturday afternoon he em- 
Rotterdam, arriving at Woolwich, “like 
the night, and proceeded at once to the 


baasy, where he was receiyed by Baron 
| A 2 Sunday morning, 
| ear tory visit, 
: the ake of the. . meat A em- 
8. e Fa, including the Cueen, 4 
» inclu e Queen a 
palace = eror dined with her 

0 
by the arrival of the King 


is forty-eight — — * af feet 


and of a very robust make. He visited England 
in the year 1817, about twenty-seven years ago. On 
M y a oe | visited Messrs Mor- 
timer’s, the jeweler’s, d street, and the Zoo- 
logical He was received by the crowd, 
— —— of ch — 


a 

not o. 

not he 
at 


i 


a 


EYE 
i 
: 


| 


A Court of Directors was held at the East India 
House on Friday, when Lieutenant-general the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, K. C. B., Governor- 
general of India, was unapimously appointed to 


8 succeed to the office of Commander - in-chief of the 


Company's forces in India, in the e 
resignation, or poming away from 
Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B. 

Countine our or THE Hoves.—The Morn 
Chronicle of Friday, in an article advocating the re 
of the rule of the House of Commons reqiring fort 
membets to make a house, on the ground that it is a 

cal instrument in the hands of the govern- 

ment “ for r ing attempts of a minority to act 
on and form public opinion,” gives the following 
description of the oft-resortéd-to expedient of courit- 


ing out: 
Phe public are not aware how a count-out is generally 
managed. Bad as is the attendance of members, when 
no personal matter, like the Ferrand diversion, is likely 
to cause fun, of no great party fight is going on, it yet 
hardly ever hap s of itself, when the business of the 
House has once — that forty members do not remain 
gathered together. But some consequentially busy sup- 
rter of the government, who is anxious to recommend 
imself to its — and whose capacity does not fit him 
for any higher service, looking at the state of the opposi- 
tion benches, sees that if most of those sitting behind 
the government were to leave the house, the number 
present might be reduced below forty; so he whispers to 
one conservative gentleman, and in a little time he walks 
out, and then he winks at another, and in @ little time he 
Pears ; some one ig stationed at the door to prevent 
any more conservatives from poming in; e 
and grooms of the bedchamber stand meanwh the 
lobby, or lie perdu at Bellamy’s withholding assistance 
to keep a house, but within call, if, after all, the trick 
should fail, and their, votes be wanted; and in a little 
time the business is done, and the house is counted out. 
At this moment some few reading members of the go- 
vérnment always take care to be in theit places, , 
may look in vain for all the small fry. The Premier 
never knows anything about it; no one, of course, tells 
pica what is going to be done, and of course he never 


ent of the dea 
1 


5 —“ Contented if he may y 
The things which others und * 


But the thing is always done by some humble supportet 

of the ernment, N ial that the feat will be 
le in high quartets, and who would rather cut off 

his hand than do it, if hethought otherwise. Mr Biekham 

Escott spoil in ean way laa yeas, the debate on Mr Ward’s 

motion on the Irish church, | 

— the performer on 

ormer 


r Blackstone, it a 8, 
Thursda ec per- 
in this line is Mr Richar the mem 

for Berwick ; this gentleman’s role is to stand at the door 

to prevent members from caming in to make a house, 

whenever it is supposed inconv to the government 
to have one, and to count out whenever he can. 

Gamtixne at Races.—A letter was received on 

| ert Blunt, the mayor 

n, stating that 4 


I Nee 

wer i races at t. 
Government also intend to adopt 2 8 * 
R suppression of the Derby and r 


NMonrs or Properry.—The rights of 75 
says the Economist, better understood t ey 
are ted. We some time ago occasion to 
inttoduce to the notice of our feaders a correspon- 
ent of lls teagnt a Wiltshire, the very e 
one ts ts > ev 
feature of which was, that the latter yentlestion in- 
sisted upon voting — 1 to his convictions, but in 
conformity with those of his landlord. As - 
have been expeeted from the character of that di 
rn ing. 
such sygophancy and silliness met with but 
enco I. We find by the Wil- 
shire I; of 59 * * some — 4 
Cina empts on * r 
oom urers to sig tions for protection 
having come to Lord or, Ir 
letter to the farmers of Wilts on the subject, in 
which, after ing the matter on principle with 
much effect, he concludes as follows: 


throw out these things for your consideration, and 


uring | [ think they are deserving your attention. I wish to say 


* 1 8 6 
isit.— We are ena to state that the 
the French will arrive in this country on a 
esty towards the latter end o 

— . oe will land at r and w 
accompanied by a numerous te cers and 
attendants, Marshal ve a 1 
as president of 
LIT 

e ng’s ce.— } 
Post . me 


The Crown Prince of Denmark arrived in Leith 


ey on . and * at Edinburgh during 
e day. oing to make a tour through the 
Highlands. 1 


. 


The library of the late Duke of Sussex at Kensing- 
ton Palace will be submitted to public competition. 
— Bis — Gone epee ta at the lowest compu- 

e must exten i 
1 over a period of nearly 
_ Monument or tue Exar or Donna. 5 
tions have actively entered upon for t 
eréction of the contemplated memorial in honour o 
late Earl of Durham, on Pensher-hill, near the base 


that a Mr ee 


4. 


nothing to irritate or annoy. I have no desire to ex 
e names of any who gre acted, as I think, so unjasti- 
e. But I will do what I can to save the labouring 
men from ion and injustice; and I care not whom 
I may offend, or what offence I may give, if it is neces- 
sary to do so for that purpose. 

“To conclude: Be just and fair, Do others as 
you would that others should do to you. Keep your 
apinions and act epee them if you please; but let your 
labourers keep theirs. You probably know my opinion, 
that your landlords have no right to eoerce you; in the 
same way you have no right to coerce your labourers. 
Act on principles, which are the principles of justice 
and truth, and take my word for it that you will never 
have cause to repent of 80 2. „% RADNOR, 

“ Grosvenor street, May 28, 1844.“ 


TemPerance Sutrs.— The Board of Customs hav- 
ing had under consideration their order to Liverpool 
of February last, by which masters of vessels who 
have adopted temperate principles are allowed, upon 
their waving all right to any allowance of spirits for 
stores, to ship brandy for medical from the 
warehouse, duty free, in the proportion of one-tenth 
of the total te quantity of brandy and other 
spirits to which they would be entitled for stores, 

rding to the complement of the crew and the 
ufation of the voyage, and also to ship such brand 
in stone jars, provided the whole quantity teq 
be contained in one package,—directions have been 
for the like indulgence to be extended to 10 
rt of London, and to the several outports of 
nitod Kingdom. 


r 
7 
6 


General Neios. 


FOREIGN. 


. 


Ine might have time for a full reply, which — 


to. M. Odilon Barrot having re 
ursday was the day fixed for the funeral of M. 
Laffitte, it was resolved unanimously that, as a mark 


af respect to“ should agel from Af pubis 

: d from 

weber stagat yt 
till Friday. 


the 


to confer signal try 
ple, at his instance the Bank advanced the war- oo 
tribution levied on Paris in 1815, to be repaid at the 
convenience of the After the capitulation; 
when the army was left without bread for want of. 
. he lent 28 e. to the city of Ps 
without guarantee; in os ) 2 
1818, he manifes similar generosity. In 1830 ne 
became president of the éouncil ter of 
finance ; but ment of : 
disappointed expectation : kind to the most unfor- 
tunate, fond of popularity, he lacked the 
needed for tesponsible power. At the commencé- 
—_ of 8 present — as father — — pega 
use of Commons, y 
of i ; and it will be remembered that 
made rather a curious use of his position to 
tack the existing order of public 
enunciate some very severe 


8 

of Paris, and the municipal guards, were all 
eee eal he tanker of toe oe lon ened 
have amounted to less than fifty thousand men, 


all these precautions seemed unnecessary ; everything 


ghificant, and ly 

— from the body the working classes—whom 
5 professed tor 
teligiv On the 

n. 

ion of our forefath 

| it was that hol 
great principle of 

e desire, continued he 


tical, for all classes. We 
dut, said he, with 


ers 
rel 
ual rights, civil 


within and 
‘we 


ter 
2 


ple be respected. On the 
ly violated, if such a day 
e SOV ty of the 
| with im 
; but we 
not tolerate or endure a peace that shall be the price of . 


conviction, that the 
ingratitude is elsewhere.” 


The National states, that when the Danaé left Ota- 
) eite the British consul, M. Pritchard, cor.tinued to 
isturb the island by his secret intrigues, and M. 
Bruat was determined to put a period to them by 
his expulsion. The anal wen te put 60 ole antia 
in a few weeks. 


TURKEY. 7 
A letter from Constantinople, of the 27th April, 
says that the state of Albania becomes daily more 
and more alarming. The whole province is in 4 
Soden of the country, commieting the todt Sightfdl 
e country, com ing the most ' 
excesses. B 1 — 8 44 
was closely b by an army of 15,000 Alban- 
ians. Ali Bey arrived with a reinforcement of 
3,000 men, and, after a te engagement with 
the Albanians, he broke through their and en- 
tered the town. 800 men were upon the 
field. Hussein Pacha, who had entered Albania at 
the head of 5,000 had suffered great losses from 
— l to retreat to Monaster in 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
luots AND CONFLAGRATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
At the co ment of May, some fearful scenes 
were enacted at a suburb of the above 


town, in o 1 which 
c 


* 


164 
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rnd statement is Welte rom Let In the 
Chronic 


For some weeks previous to the riots, 
one or two jo , the exponents of the principles 


of the Native American patty, have teemed with 
violerit attacks on the eatholie Irish, denounced what 


ta, and trampled under their feet. 
another meeting was held, at which 


ashington market, on the ground 
a it was disturbed. And here, it will be ht 


vdll m u the meeting b 
— oy Fe native — word killed, shinee 
woended and the mee being 


On the 7th, in immense meeting was held 
uare, and adjourned, to meet im- 


off | when the tables were turned, and the princi 


— — 


warn whale army, except i in case of extraordinary cri- 
hat in such cases the punishment is 
5 10 * inflicted at the direction of the colonel of 
phe F but by virtue of a sentence pronounced 
va court martial. Those persons who act against 
these orders are to be sev y punished. 
10 e bas tHe Sanpwicu Istanps.—Seventy h 
rum were received at Honolulu, Decem 
1 1, by g Nig rig, tebe r, from usetts which 
ad visited Bah lia, Mozambique, agascar, Syd- 
per. New Zealand, and Tahiti, without being able 
find a market! Tt was put up at auction on Ho- 
holulu, and onl 
ecember the Heber left for Val vid Tahiti, 
— sixty-five casks still on board.— New York Ob- 


* Wourr’s Mission To Boxuana.— We have the 
Nu. cation of announcin 
reached us, by the way of 
the safe arrival of this intrepid traveler at Mushed, 
— which place he was to have taken his depar- 
Dei 
ed him by the Governor. The most perilous 
— of the journey, extending over a space of 300 
pa was yet before him, but he appeared fully 
ent that, under divine providence, he should 
rue in accomplishing it. No fresh in nee 
ad been collected touching the objects of his 
oat whose fate continued still a matter > gk 
Eiiage thes thep will ve trund slive, Pooegh: pen 
8 2 ho at they und alive, though per. 
* the fas St the despot and tyrannical 
Ameer.— „ — 2 


ee of Persia, oe 2 ond Teheran, 
the edge of the icorkemants, 

the traveler wo e ‘The 2 
ushed to Bokhara is near 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN, 

Anti-conn-Law Leaoun. — The usual weekly 
meeting of the e was held on Wednesday 
night at Covent G theatre ; and notwithstand- 
ing the inauepicious aspect of the evening, the house 
was crowded to ite utmost ity of accommode- 
woe At half-past seven o the Eat] af Dueie 

the chair. noble earl, in adv to the 
which the principles of free trade h 
lpalsted thet there eaulé. be ne doubt bus the object 
of the League would be achieved in a very few 
years; but the question was by what party would 
the repeal of the eorn laws be carried? They could 
not well expect it at the hands of the present govern- 
ment, and as to any hope of getting it from the party 
calling , de pon aly aaa was out of the ques- 
emanating from one of that 

teen oecurred :— 


ker we ie and extensive towns 


and unpeopled downs.” 


[cheets and laughter}. And further on the poet pro- 
ceeded to shy :— 
Let trade and commerce, law and Jearning dle, 
But give us still our old nobilit) 


That was the boon Young Brigland held out th 


the medium of her poets [cheers and laughter]! 
The country, then, ad or not look for the advance- 
ment of free trade to any of these pasties. Lord 
Ducie went on to meet the o that — — * 
would be thrown out of cultivation 

had obtained returns from several — “dow 


which he read extracts, to show that even in the 
light soils of the Cotswold hills in Gloucestershire, 
125 on similar lands in Lincolnshire, the cultivation 
of wheat, even * 44s, 1d. the 14 1 „ 
the deduction of 


3 


owner, was the speakers ; and he that 
anti-corn-law —— had made great ~ 
orcestershire. — Thompson, 


and Mr Bright, all discussed the seoult of thie South 
Lancashire election ; contending chat, viewed 


Ri Goten 2 
Cobden 

* 75 
ur hun- 


in 1837; * we the free-traders had 

— the interest of all the landowners ex- 

cept om Sefton. It was said by the monopolists 

that the defeat in South Lancashire was the death of 

the League. Let them hold to that opinion, * 
0 
free trade were in the ascendant, on another eleetion 


14 (two NR LY ; wounded, The | they must admit the converse, and own that the 
amount of property destroyed by fire is about 250,000 | defeat of the corn law candidate was the death 
. ap of Kens of monopoly [loud agin | Let only a aig mel of 
hia, registrations take place, two free traders would 
be returned for South 


u 2 the ame of the of the 5 


ke. Nr Weener. 


palian,” “ 


This was at the time deemed n to protect 
the houses from fire or demolition. Hundreds of 
women and children are in the neighbouring fields, 
houseless and homeless—the innocent suffering for 
the guilty, several of whom have been arrested. Al! 
the other catholic churches and some private houses 
h ve been threatened, and a train of gun er was 
laid to fire St Philip’s church, but it was discovered. 
— respect to the causes of these disgracefnl riots, 
communication from our American correspondent 
will be found elsewhere. 
PererspurcH, Max 1. 


Tue Rosstax Auxv.— 
an ukase in which (as 


British Ax Db Foxx AnTi-sLavery Society.— 
On Monday morning a meeting was held in the lower 
toom. hall, in pursuance of instructions 
furnished to the committee at the late annual meet- 
ing of the society to call such meeting, to reconsider 
that part of rule four of the society, which pledges 
the committee “ to the ado 1. of fiscal regulations 
in favour of free labour. The meeting was but thinly 
attended, the majorit T consisting of members 
of the Society of A few minutes after 
eleven o'clock, Mr — Tuke of York, was moved 
into the chair. Before the —— of the day 
| were entered into, nearly an hour was occupied by a 
preliminary discussion, upon the constitution and 
character of the meeting. It having at length been 
decided that the meeting was a 8 the 
ey Society, the disc 
Mr 


—The Emperor has 
already in the guards) the bastinado is prohibited in 


inister), 
EIN 


five casks sold and at the 10th of 


that intelligence has 
frebirond and Malte, of 


Mushed is on the | 


made, 


h 


ug with @ resolution. to 


the 
uestion be confirmed, Mr ject Dink Ghat “he 


resolution. Mr Edward Smith, 7 8 
proposed an amendment to the effect that the rule 
fencelled—replying to the former - 
vocating the 2 2 the of 


n Bright wight 2 


7 2 


Exdtisn Estimatiow Se Anbar 
AP 115 “even ove Ne made on ee si the oak 


. oe, ies 
9 aser EEX si 
United 2 up for sale; 
it gabel 1 i 0 ei gh 
capable of growing +» with hy 
x neral springs, : — or 80 — 


of wealth. It was — 2 
and within seventeen e many. 
ges teh ia eh 

Au th i »* held “oy Bagh 


8 mg et ears 


Tun Nariowan Gatuery.—Nzew Protunss:«-The 


e 4 tage ) 


National has, within the last few — 
three new pictures added to its collection of 
worth. y cotisist of a “ Jewish Daten” be 


rg aye —— in the n 
of le, but _porehdeed e 2 
Mr Harman's 
The “Infant 

by Guido, sold to 

for 390 eas ; yen 


Harman 
honght for 121 guineas. 


AN al sesions on ‘faites, 


2 
. ting 

ter Smith, a and ‘in of Hendon. 
sultation, the 


Extensive ConrtaoraTib# at Gravediwd,— Fs | 


8 unequaled at Gravesend during 
i roke out between pe 0 
Stinday 


1 5 pad athe oe oo shops 
— 5 anid ‘Taki 8 quays, been, with the 
amounts to several 


melee t of their conten ple vy 1 
trifling 2 occurred, Se ter 0 


PROVINCIAL. 
SOUTH LANCASHIRE ortin 
On Thursda motninig the h 
to the cotin y court and . 


polled at the 
wisle, 7,571 ; 
Entwisle was 
some 
We su 
ence to 
ian com 
of 1837 ; f 
7 -den * 
rection show the com — 
Election 1887_-Egerton 7,822 6,876 
Ditto 1844—Entwisle.. 7,552. Brown. 6.978 
Decrease 270 Increase 402 
The Guardian also accounts for the apparent 
apathy in M 


anchester :— 
— ape amy ody rn“ 
of Manchester and A 1 — 
tural townships, cove a 4 roe 
Here ary ot 
them £50 tenants at will. The total num 


of votes in the district on this occasion 


to have been 4,550; which were divided 


Giving a handsome majority of upwards of five h 
dred for Mr Brown ; but this — 
reduced by the agricultural votes, th 
From the cor try townships :— 
pe ste e XS 

Giving a majority of nearly 860 for 

The total number of voters on the 
present year is 18,666; the numbers 
at the election just terminated are 14,546, 


70 
‘for the 


according to the register, 4,120 unpolled. ‘There is not 
a large number of di 8 by death, and it 


7 


ickness, or 
hh electors, 13,967 voted, 


424 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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The aggregate poll shows majorities for the free 
trade or | e candidate in six out of the ten dis- 
tricts, viz., Liverpool, Manchester, Rochdale, Ash- 
ton, Oldham, and Bury. The majorities for Mr 
Entwisle were in four, viz., Ormskirk, Newton, 
Wigan, and Bolton. 

At the termination of the poll on Tuesday night, 
the friends of Mr Brown were addressed not only by 
Mr Cobden, but also by Mr Brotherton, Mr Bright, 
M. P., and Mr R. R. Moore. All the speakers, 
although lamenting defeat, confessed that it was 
nothing more than what they anticipated. They 
attributed the triumph of Mr Entwisle to the influ- 
ence of Lord Francis n, Mr oy of Tatton, 
and other great landed i of the county. It 
was determined immediately to set to work to look 
after the registration; in reference to which the 
Times 1 says: — The next election for 
South Lan will 1 in the * 
registration courts. parties express their 
determination to adopt Sir R. Peel's advice, Re- 
gister ! register!“ ther or not the “ splitting 
act is yet in force, or become obsolete, I am not 
sufficiently a lawyer to know; but Lancashire free- 
holds promise 12 very small individual pro- 


perties. 

Besides the statements of Mr Cobden at Covent 
Garden theatre on Wednesday, relative to the undue 
influence exercised by the landed interest on their 
tenantry, the dent of the Chronicle gives 
the following — 

voters, some of them small freeholders, who 
were canvassed for 


rick, if they 


ve orders that his tenantry should 
ey were not under any obligation to 
him to vote in any way. This notice was communicated 
to them by circular letters from his t; and these 
stating that Mr Stanley gave them liberty, 
added that he, the agent, requested them to vote for Mr 
Entwisle. The most of these persons are in the habit 
of an agent who collects rents, and he a 
a deeper awe than upon the squire 


The interference of these agents has been most 
shameful. The one just spoken of is a lawyer, and is 


scting as sheriff's deputy in one of the booths, where he 
sees persons, whom he collects rents, come 


stands facing all the tenants of the Scaresbrick estate as 
they come up to vote; the agent of Lord Skelmersdale 
has also ocoupied the same position, in the same manner, 
for the same purpose. 

It is 3 to LI Entwisle, despite the 
opinion of a freeho 


vision of the county 


all of whom voted for 


stewards. 


[ 
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meine 
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Al 


was, that unless a stop be put to this system of bird- 
nesting, there would not be any game in the 
neighbourhood of Bicester!’ So wretches are to 
rot in gaol, and their families starve out cf it, that 
entlemen may pop their guns at vermin which have 
fed at the expense of the farmers, and labourers 
holding gardens! Mr Dormer, one of the magistrates 
(not one of the reverend ones), very rly and 
humanely “declined signing the convictions, and 
saw no reason for adding hard labour’ to the sen- 
tences.’’—Aylesbury News. 


IRELAND. 
SENTENCE ON MR O'CONNELL AND THE OTHER 
TRAVERSERS. 


On Wednesday, in the Queen’s bench, Dublin, 
the Court was unanimous in refusing the motion for 
a new trial. 

In expectation of the sentence, on Thursday, the 
court was crowded in every part: and outside the 
building there was a strong of mili sta- 


tioned, to preserve the peace in case of mischance. 
Mr O'Connell entered the court at half-past ten 
o'clock, accompanied by his son John, Smith 


O’Brien, and Sir Valentine Blake. As he entered, 
the bar, with few exceptions, rose, and saluted him 
with clapping of hands and cheers; which ; 
continuing for some minutes, was loudly echoed by 
the visitors in the gallery. Mr O’Connell bowed re- 

ly in acknowledgment. The other traversers, 

r Gray, Mr Duffy, Mr Barrett, Mr Steele, and Mr 
Ray, were also present ; but none of them appear to 
have kept their seats. 

At a quarter-past eleven, the full Court sat; and 
Mr Moore applied to the Court, to allow the tra- 
versers to stand out on bail until the House of Lords 
should decide upon the writ of error, which Mr 
O’Connell had undertaken, on affidavit, to prosecute 
with all despatch. In reply, the Attorney-general 
contended that the Court could not delay the opera- 
tion of a sentence, except only in the case of a person 
undergoing sentence for a previous offence, a second 
sentence on whom — be delayed in its effect 
until the expiration the first. Mr Whiteside 
having argued in support of the application, and the 
Solicitor-general it, the j unanimous! 

ne os however, they ex 

their regret that they had no power to grant it; and 
Mr Justice Burton observed, He thought some- 
thing might be done with equal justice to all parties. 
It would be a source of great uneasiness to his mind, 
if the Court sentenced parties to im ent—that 
the punishment was inflicted afterwards 
_— be found that such sentence was illegal 

The traversers were then called 


much affected thro ut, often so as to impede his 
utterance. After alluding to the full discussion that 
every point had received in the course of the trial 
and subsequent he 


proceedings, : 
It is now, then, my very painful duty—very, very pain- 
ful indeed I feel it . state — that sentence ia, 


i 


Lr 


= 
f 


5 
Kir 
are. F 


felt that it should not inflict punishment for punishment’s 
sake; and with these views it had determined upon the 
— which he had now to pronounce. [Here the 
Judge paused, and burst into tears. When he had re- 
cov , he said, in — — — — 3 
With respect to the cipal tra verser, the Court 
is of that he must be sentenced to be impri- 
soned for the space of twelve calendar months; and 
that he is further to be fined in the sum of £2000 [loud 
cries of “ Oh, oh,“ in various parts of the court}, and 
cesin the sum of £5000, 
, to keep the peace for seven 


bound in his own 

and two sureties in £ 

years. With to the other traversers, we have 
come to the conclusion that to each shall be allotted 
the same sentence; which is, that they be impri- 
soned for the space of nine calendar months, each of 
them to pay £50 fine, and enter into their own recog- 
nisances of £1000, and two sureties of £500, to keep 


the for seven years. 

When the Ju had concluded, Mr O Connell 
rose and said—*I to remind your lordships that 
I made a solemn vit, denying, for myself and on 
the part of the other traversers, that I had entered 
into any crime of conspi with them; and it is 
now with great that L have to express that I 
am conviction that justice has not 
been done. Loud cheers here broke forth from all 
parts of the court. The j but especially the 
Chief Justice, looked around them as if utterly con- 
founded by this burst of popular feeling. The cheer- 
ing was continued for a few minutes, and, as it was 
about to subside, was again renewed in obedience to 


the call of One cheer more. The Chief Justice 
— 14 6 ee as if desirous of 
en 


ing one of the diaturbers. If such was his 


the approaches to it, were 
large multitude. The greatest excitement 
in all parts of Dublin, but no apprehension was en- 
tertained as toany violation of the public peace. 


Fellow coun fellow coun Tun 
SENTENCE 18 PASSED; but there is an appeal from that 
sentence. 

Fale eppest Hes fo Go Kens ot Lords. 

solemn! mpees te being on eppent 
; assure you that there is every pros- 


pect that it will be reversed. 
Peace, then, and quiet. Let there be not one par- 
ticle of riot, tumult, or violence. 

This is the crisis, in which it will be shown whether 
the le of rr r — Any 


1— 
command, 


Now, Prortz or Dustin, and le of Ireland 
nerally, I shall know, and the will know, 
your love and 


the repeal cause will necessa- 
ril 1142 
cE quiet I ask for, in my name, and as you 


me. 

rack and quiet I ask for, in the name of Ireland, 

and as you love your native land. 

sancti , relig’ 8 — 1 quiet, 
on 0 ure to 

and I ask it in N ever- living God. 

B ane yous Sieaes, by ya being quiet and 


4 12 of py tye . o> Feu 
, or t an r. 
me hae 


by PEACE, 


ORDER, and Quiet, your ever faithful 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
Corn Exchange room, 30th May, 1844. 
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mansion, with gardens attached, and the general pri- 


son is at the rear. 


The Loyal National Repeal Association have 
an address, calling on the people to meet in 


adopted 
every constitutional 
udge’s sentence. 

A meeting of the Dublin 


— 


arrangements to assemble on 


rogheda, Tan Dundalk N : 
ewry, 

Kikenny, Cork, other places, have 

ceived, which it 

ment existed in the pub 

and meetings were immediate] 

press 9 sympath 


their beloved liberator.”’ 


Prayers were offered 


way to protest against the 


has been 
called for yesterday, and all the wards and es 
making 


sub- 


Ne Suir, 
been 


re- 


the greatest excite- 
mind in those places, 
to be held, to ex- 
and ence of the Irish 
The leaders of 
le were exerting themselves to preserve the 

which it was hoped they would fully 


up on Sunday in all the 


Roman catholic chapels in Dublin for the health 


of the “Liberator,” as well as strength 


of mind 


to bear up against the “ unjust sentence which 
had been passed upon him by the laws of his 


country. 


Mr O’Connett’s Rumovurep Manno. — The 


Whitehall, May 30. 
“My Lornp—I have had the honour to lay before the 


of the p 


realms, and of the integrity of the empire as established 


by the 
0 very grachvoat ecei her M 
was very ’ received by her Ma ; 
I have — — bet 
“ Your Lordship's 


islative union. 


have to inform your lordship that this address 


obedient servant, 


“JAMES G. GRAHAM. 


„The Marquis of Downshire.” 


SCOTLAND. 
KILMARNOCK BURGHS ELECTION 


Bouverie . 

W . 
— — 1 1 N = a a 
ort-Glasgow 58. „ 
Renfrew ........ i ati, dae a? 
Rutherglen ... .. id. Wes 41 
0 379 .. 
Majority for Mr Bouverie,........ 


(From the Glasgow Saturday Post). 


The Kilmarnock bu 
although 


went to the 


SRL 
9 


# 


5 


1111 


: 
Sire 


8 
> 
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| 


71 


rghs election has terminated 
most triumphantly for the liberal interest; 
Mr Prinsep, Mr Bouverie, and Mr Vincent 
uverie is the member 


these agents were employed by Mr Bouverie and the 
tories. On the night before the poll, Mr Vincent 


had a meeting of 160 electors in Kilmarnock, 
convened by circular, who unitedly p them- 
selves to proceed with him to the poll. Notwith- 


standing this manifestation of feeling, the agents of 
Mr Bouverie sent letters from Kilmarnock ; 

their ts in other that Mr Vincent woul 
not votes in arnock, and Mr 


Vincent’s not to — op eh oe m 
and bills were the other boroughs to the 
same effect, the friends in Kilmarnock had 
neither the time nor the means to answer. The con- 
sequence of this was that the friends of Vincent in 
the other buro did hold back their votes—and 
the statement of the numbers who were polled early 
for Bouverie and Prinsep, was transmitted from 
borough to borough, until an ce was really 
created that the contest would run between Bouverie 
and the tory. Kilmarnock could receive no news 
from the other boroughs till twelve o’clock, and Mr 
Vincent kept a-head until that time—but no sooner 
did the statements from the other boroughs arrive, 
than the friends of Vincent, in order to keep out the 
tory, voted for Bouverie. Above sixty of ardent 
friends of Vincent did this—altho Mr Vincent 
kept the poll resolutely open (in redemption of his 
pledge) four o —and polled a few minutes 
ore its close. Under all these circumstances Mr 
Bouverie would not have been returned, had not a 
number of Mr Vincent's friends in Dumbarton polled 
for that gentleman after three o’clock. Kilmarnock 
was in an intense state of excitement all day. The 
whole —men, women, and dren— 
were most enthusiastic in Mr Vincent's favour. 
Wherever he appeared hundreds flocked around him, 
and gave vent to their attachment by the most uproar- 
ious cheers. When the poll closed it was thought that 
Mr Pri was returned, but none of his friends 
made their appearance, and Mr Bouverie and his 
friends, belie they were defeated, left the town. 
All the candidates held their quarters in the George 
inn, and thither the excited multitude repaired. 
The people besieged the inn in a fearful manner, 


venting imprecations at the “ whig elique, and even- 


— — 2 — to force their way into the inn. 
The Sheriff threatened to read the act, which 
only inereased popular e In this state 


of thi the Provost and some of the bailies went to 


Mr Vincent's apartments, and implored him to 
to the window, as he was the only person who — 


a powerful impulse throughout the west of 
Scotland. * 


Mr * 


m r . 1 AA * 8 dun 


once, he would have utterly extinguished all their 
wer. As it is, the defeat is a victory. For, in the 
t place, you are to look at the ninety-eight men 

who polled, comprising as they do the most 

dent and incorruptible of the constituency ; then 

are to take all those friends of Vincent who 


ii 


others 


Pas 


candidate only 


i 
Lg 


votes; and I think, with this 
say that the 
umph. In Ru 
with the exception of the Provost, were 
a public house on the Sabbath prior to the 
working hard in Bouverie’s interest. In 
boroughs much drunkenness and corruption 
vailed ; for one or two of these places were 
royal burghs of Scotland, and had long been 
to mix patriotism with whiskey. You will 
one fact, that a body of Mr Vincent's 
Dumbarton carried Mr Bouverie after 
But even suppesing the whole 389 had 
in favour of Bouverie, would it not still be a 
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15 


that so small a number had power to set 3 

com- 
in En, cause 
higher moral character e 


after offering up a solemn prayer 
for the success of the cause of 
liberty, walked to the poll with them, an 
their votes in Mr Vincent's favour. 


salts ts Sats 

Monday night. No language can describe en- 
— — mtd ote be Vincent the men 
and women of the working classes in 
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if 
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abilities, and 
and he trusted Mr Vincent would allow him to 
that this uaintance would not end with 
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cumstances which led to Mr Vincent's 
i papers. The mere 
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The Complete Suffrage FMobement, | Witerature. Dr 0 | 


22 3 ia “Tiel 1 4 gan; wae — 22 has e we are 4 
IwnuRGH.—The second weekly meeting of the | Contributions, Biographical, Literary, and Philo- upon by some of its ablest members to understand, that 
age Union washeld in e sonhical, to the Bolestic ‘Review. By Joun | it has really, during all this time, had no standard of 
hall, on Tuesday night; Mr A. D. Forster, Author of Essays on Decision of — they be arty oy Dane M — * —— 
audience was both en- Character, &., Ko. In two vols. London: me petty 


meee ter 
* 


le 1 
and After « brief, but very Werd and Co. church asa defined dosti — 
1 mmediate union | II would be a piece of impertinence in us, for 9 oo - dg 
mc ei am re- which we should ¢ t chastisement in some constitution of the church; else, they are still nothing 
pers and wish their — lend shape or other, at the hands of both the publishers | at all, they impose ho obligation, and can preserve of 
J hich it bleeds, the | of these volumes and of our own readers, were we | preclude no modes of opinion whatever. Aen. 


reer w 
nalrmar Mr to give an account | to make these “ Contributions a peg whereon to | thus essential to the church 
: 91 Ir Stewart said, that | hang an elaborate dissertation on the goatee of | sential to be, all 


had been made at à John Forster. We shall attempt no such thing ho 
dub! Ne argh that the Anti-corn-law | this being neither the time nor the place for such subsarited, articles, in this upright manner, says, in 
22 ' 2 — re — — an effort. Nor shall we run any parallel between | other words, that he A business in a * 
mt — yo Manch An ma — — that | these selected reviews from the — of so great a | is not the question what the articles to 
ould 


ve 
8 ith d h 2 h | ‘ that he must e any on must fake them 
der, and that they would hail the return of | Smith, and others, which have recently been given, all they all stand exactly on the same authority. 
cent, so far as these principles were con- in revised and compact form, to the world of let- Til they be modified of changed by that authority 
with as much pleasure as any other man. | ters. Not that we apprehend any injury to Forster's | which was competent to constitute, and is competent to 

to state that he and others | fame from such a — at all events, | alter, the ecclesiastical mstitution, any clergyman, whé 
that this document would have | may take his place with the foremost—but be- Temains in the church disbelieving any one proposition 


t in the contest, and in order to make its | cause it seems to have been his habit—and herein as Be r n the — aap —— of the 
own to the electors, he (Mr Stewart) had | he differed from his compeers—to have made the ee wry — conscience pp. 283, l. 9 


k. when he dax plainly, from the | books which he professed to criticise the subject a 
that whether Mr Vincent would be | of his remarks, instead of ta ging on to a few slight On the same subject we extract the follo 


ing, in 
ing was certain, that he was ; a vein of inimitable banter, from the review of f d- 
's choige both among the elec- notices of the work in hand, an independent trea- ney Smith's sermons :— ’ ) y 


: 2 tise. 
* d . — The publication of these volumes will do some- | It is hard that we have no possible way out of this 


; . ; : ; difficulty, but by breaking a wide gap through the 
. Ww did not, and never | thing, we trust, to bring under the notice of a new Ry ggg ; 
; of mas shame]. Mr Stewart was | class of readers, the literary merits of the Eclectic Daa ons, 1 Ie N as toe 
‘PP 
1 : esos 
among 


he in ö — 
not interfere between free trader and man, and those of Jeffreys, uley, Sydney | Af be 12 ri be * 


* 


e 

ily to show that there existed | Review. We much question whether any other | same point again. It isa piece of rer 8- 
rance, and a vast amount of pre- of our monthlies, be its pretensions what they | ness in this preacher, to to identify his 9 
the electors of Kilmarnock, when Mr | may, could have furnished from its pages, so splen- with the stagdard creed of the established church. 

rose and requested the permission of the | did an assortment of “Contributions.” As a dis- That does excite our indignation mot à little, we eon. 


to read the state of the up to two | senting periodical, the Eclectic has probably come r — ng be 4— 4 — dhe 


which statement is now re the country. | ; 1 a 
E % F —— iis not oughe 
from the exposures which he made of honoured by the literary world. It is mortifying | worth while to take the slightest trouble even to d : 
enough to be conscious in most instances the ae ae ye — co We tet pe = ——.— 
contempt is nothing less than is deserved - but it — em ges eas thatch treated thes By her 
pens, unfortunately, that the precious is con- | fessed sons and advocates. We seem to — 
founded with the vile, and that publications which | say, ‘You see to what a plight the good old 
may stand the test of a rigorous examination before | *¥perannuated establishment is reduced. She is 
1 any competent tribunal, have to bear the brunt of — . old 28 om — 2 2 
We trust these | the general and indiscriminate condemnation pro- | orders 4 — they have closed 222 —— 
uce to promote the object of re- nounced upon the whole class with which they | room, and go and do ev just as they like, 


ner 0 ny hs ares es cb, We may chance to be allied. without in the least caring for the consonerness of her 


| P 
. ; t ap from the Editor’s preface, that Mr | being told how they are acting. The good 

Teun inflame of O'Contor, by thinning T 

a of followers; for they may rest as- | 5° early as the year 1806, and that until the close merit of human works, full of a propitiatory sacrifice, 

(whether or not paid by the tories for of the year 1818 he was a stated and frequent con- 3 by faith, salvation by pure grace, and such 

has ted more than any other | tributor. A few papers only were communicated | ki ha! ha 


80) con , ha! 
character that could be named, to pos by him after that period, the last of which was in | and gravely promised to hold forth these laudable fan- 
when our representative system be | 1839. The —— ae of his pa was a “ics This engagement having been made in all due 

e 


—4 oy he great 2 advocated by the com- | hundred and eighty-five, fifty-nine of which are ee, ORE Sp Sees ae fe oe — 112 
slits ¢ ° reprinted in the present selection. to dupe our worthy old mistress; or, if we cannot dupe 


10 sone : + ot a her, or do not choose so much we have 

Newell, the Thames waterman, who beat The Bditor is desirous of distinetly notifying thet he | | Line to fear in a Tas 22 — 

in tter from B to has taken no liberty with his author save in the way of : 

— arenen omission. He would have felt it to be a species of That relates to her musty creeds. We shape our dis- 

: again rowed, and lost by two minutes. sacrilege to do otherwise—an act immoral in its charac- | 00Urs¢s and doctrines according to our own taste, or the 
The Duchess of Kent is ex to arrive in this | ter, and incompatible with the reverence due to departed * ol the i and thus we get the emoluments, 

country, on her return from Switzerland, about the genius. Had these papers been reprinted during the | n sometimes laugh and sometimes rail, as it al- 

doch or 2ist instant; in time for the Queen's | life of their author, innumerable minor alterations as suit our amusement or our interest, 

accouchment, which is set down for the beginning | would —— have been made, and some few | Whose precious eer 

of July. might possibly have been re-written. The loss obtain a share of our coe eh 

Ane amount of “salt’’ collected at Eton Montem | °f such revision may be matter of regret, but we should declaring their assent to w 


we peed the largest amount ever collected, condemn, as the height of presumption—the very im- | These 


] 


: 
15 
f 


tion of vanity— ttempt on th : 
...... ̃ĩ ͥm . S's | Ebay emer! ne 
were here, which exceeded £1,500. : mind bear too distinctly the marks of their parentage to | each of devoutly The 
| RalLwax Company.— is the title | require, or admit of, the corrections of other men. The | this reverend precentor, 
of the conso — 2 d Coun- — is renee Be — simple — of Mr II 
Derb ilway companies, | Foster's re e uotations e works 
1 w has just — — — by act —— greater part of which has been excluded | °° admirable, its 
. t. from the present reprint, together with such connecting F 
b in contemplation to construct a railway to | vemarks 4s the extracts required. — pp. v. vi. ‘this « 
connect the towns of Poole, Blandford, Ilchester.| The selection is made with great judgment— | establi 
water, to be called the English | presenting us, as the Editor intended, with “ what | fear 


Junction Railway. was intrinsically valuable, and, at the same time, 
7, the Right Honourable Niajor-general illustrative of the intellectual character of the 
sei) of Tdi, lef London for author.” 


the courtier, and the assumi 
minister; the whole train of thinking 
Of tote, on councils, acts, debates, 

e character of the court, the cabinet, and senate, sticks 
tp te ews ment inocpnrabiy. vee in Che Cameaiie 
circle, in visits to friends, — in country rambles.’’— 


p. 235. 

The lax mode in which Paley dealt with the ques- 
tion of subscription to the thirty-nine articles is 
thus discussed: 

In short, the national church either has a defined 
— been practising in its name on — 

name on 
and on Christendom for several centuries, in 


| 


a> 
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Bai, i dat Side cf tosis ooke’ tenvingsd that’ eo | De 


eombination of . —4. — heaven can 
—— do a spirit the reverse of their religion, and that, 
law, a state in d has 


ata so much the 

— to d of defended, as it prepar 
defence in a spirit careless of divine 
25 on Providence. 


scornful of a . 


t shall te way into ation and governments, it 
eg tnd is what t Providence will suffer to 
Mr 


the last 
ut we are an nen 
ond our limite. We have deriv 


be te 


such * 


ness of 


ion, and t also, from these charming 
penton ee that we are anxious to make our readers 
are it with us. We feel how hopeless all our 


bone to do this must prove. But the N 
one which ean be easily remedied, and requires 
that the work itself be purchased and read. 
. remedy we hope will be extensively resorted to. 
Africa ; its Condition, — Christianity 
dle of its Recovery. By J. D. Easr. 
OvR readers will find this volume to be a most 
le condensation of the leading facte ascer- 
fpiged respecting Western Aftica—a county §e 
teresting to the traveler, the geographer, the 
benevolent Christian. Mr East states it as his o a 
“tq attempt to exhibit the moral, social, 
ligious condition of that unhappy country; — to 
5 Fries 


show fhat the gospel of Jesus t, affords th 
qnly efficient means of removing its K 2 — 


More a statements than are here 
1 never the enterprising to action 
e plous to pra 


The genera) 25 2 the — (roughly 
fave, 7 &v., &c. — i had of 
—Notions ofa Supreme Being Charme and 
Ceremonies—Sacrifices, — » Christianity 
2 th Kan K 
civilise— estern — mes 


valtice in way of diffusing Christianity in Africa 
— nature of the work. There is also an 
appendix containing letters of much value. 
An extract will gratify our readers 
The time and circumstances under which Mohammed- 
apism was original! introduced to Western and Central 
N are . in considerable obscurity. According 
was introduced into Western Africa by 
* — of Morroceo, who first subdued the natives 
ag bay ding upon them their own faith. 
wey hw eleventh century; for 
21 — to have been intro- 


8 
the coun of Bambus a war- 
rr, about the cute * 
The continued spread of Mohammedaniem is a mat - 
Speaking of the inhabitants of the kingdom 
2 Gray says, ‘ These people, from a state 
— 4 wae are by far the most wealthy and respectable 
members of the community.” The testimony of M. 
and will soon 23 the only religion of the 


the nations on the 
8 N thet ‘ 
are ressively embracing the Moham- 
prog y ing 
rs a is pepe dut — , Feepecting the kingdom of 
country of Cayor. The court alone remains attached to 
a a paganism 
18. 


made, and continues to make, considerable 
towns are wholly inhabited by 

he says, ‘is ma 
more favourable to the passions.’ '’—pp. 


We wish we had room to make more extracts 
from this valuable work. 
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in Europe. By H. Mann. 
Dew? af the London Fever Hos- 


— State: my enemy By 8. Donn. 

+ Thouights on Slavery and Cheap Sugar. By J. E. 
TCHIE 

10. Home Missionary Magazine. June. 


. The J 
« The 


Pustic Sreaxiuve.—When Sir George Murray 
to excuse himself from under 


on account inexpe- 
„Pooh! pooh! said the 
; say what you think, and don’t 


A — W did P 


utter a 
„ being 


* answered, Positively, I do not yet 
know whether I am an uncle or an aunt.”’ 


TH. 
tar 9 ein RSL Jone BrXd, of era. of a son. 


. 5 


at Jamaica Row Bermondsey, 
r WILLIAM Noakes Barton, of 22 
hr deste 8 daughter of Mr John Witson, of Russell 


ta ene E 
ee e 
1 at the Baptist chanel, Brook street, Derby, by Mr 


ony 8 at Gulliford chape 


ohn George Marz, of 
year of her age. 


— LT — 1 


1 e beloved wife of 
Mr J andsworth 


p | Cortla, Rewanp Maan, ee 


n J. H. B. CansHARx. 
BY, eldest Soot coughter of Tho- 


house, near Exeter, 


of the W road, in the 36th 


net's place, Gracecb 


citors, Re. Chow, 
iG 


Mr J. Smith, B 
Derni 
— oe 


une . 


ll, July 16: ’ solicitors, Mr 
La Cam 


MARDALL, 


Sussex. 
MrrenmtL., Joux, 

solicitors, Mr 
NEwron, 


June 7, Jul 
Hall and 
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and 


„ and 


13 


The r church, 
The chapel, 


ALDERTON, CHAR 
15, J = gd 12: solicitors 


, WILLIAM Hewry, 


* ORMAN, BENJAMIN, and 
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solicitor, Mr Nias 


City, umbrella man 


J. 


Jane 5, and any following W 


LAND, BENJAMIN; 1 Alban’ 8, Hertfordshire, vict 


— 1 hay London 
Joux W *, New Shoreham, 


broker, June II, July 16: solicitors, Mesers 
South square, Gray’s inn, London, and Mr 


THOMAS, 
11. July 8: — 2 — and 
and Sons, Birmi 
—— Josurm and Sanan, Sheffield, merchants, June 15, July 
Southam London, Messrs 


Birmi fac J 
13: solicitors, Messrs Palmer — ey ee —— ur wit 


late 
diy.” 12; solicitor, Mr J. 


+ Wolverhampton, and Messrs 
Epwarp, Hythe, Kent, scrivener, June 11, July 10: 
Coptball 


John Henry Taylor. 10, South place, 
Watt, ARTHUR l Aberdeen, merchant, June 10, 


Herren 


Trade and Commerce. 
eer a 


— 1 Fee ee aid 7 Wil- 
„ Cap 
Te chapel Northgate, n. Haverford west. 


Plough chapel, St john tho Bee Evangelist, Brecknockshire. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
RipewaY, Josxru, Chester, fringe manufacturer. 
BANK RUPTS. 
ANICHINI, — Botlvanx Virroria Jon, late of St Be- 


TN 7. In 2: soli- 
ae saris, Lenten. ond Menees i dy te. 
eae A * * ae rae Stanier 


Suan Tom 


June 1 
Lyne. an 


L and 


— — 


1244 Messrs 


— RicHarp, Camb 
: Terrant, W Fak. Uity, 7 A. N 


Homer, Fr Manchester, t, June 
July 4: solici Mr J. ri. Biackburve, Leeds, and Messrs E. oat 
R. W. Bennett, 


, June 


7, July 12: solicitors, Messrs Roche and Oo., 2, Upper elling- 
ton street, Covent garden. 
LYNN, WILLIAM, Liverpool, hotel k 1 — 12, July 2: so- 
— ——— Littledale and Barde Liverpool, and Messrs 
eent an Lon 


insurance 


8 


— and Mir Sithy 10, J 
— ee 1 


e dealer, June 
essrs Barker 


Mr 


DALE, EMANUEL, Ross, Herefordshire, . merchant, 
5: Mr. Washbourne, 
; and Messrs Stubbs and Rollings, Bir- 


Gloucester Messrs 


Stott, ire, woolen manufac- 

Lourie pee ann 
Tuesday, June 4. 

parsnant to the bet of b andi F William 


, Carparvonshire. 


baptist sihch Conistene, Lancashire. 
The 9 of Huntingdon’s chapel, Basingstoke, Hamp- 


BANERU PTS. 
ond 2 Sussex, taller, June 


Fraser, 78, Dean street, 


liams Fellowes, jun and Messrs Austen — ne tahoe Hobson, 
Gray's inn, 2 . 
Can, Jon, Cam re June 13, 
1 * solicitors, , Asburst, Ch London. 
Leman, Ric and Haut, Rosgar win, Colchester, 
ry - ironfounders, une 18, July 18: solicitors, — Tooke 
and Son, row, and Messrs Philbrick and 
Jongs, Lewis, th, M corn a June 
ae ll: solicitors, Messrs Clarke and Lincoln's Inn 
; Messrs Owen and Griffith, elly ; and Mr 
liu 1 of Ramsgate, Kent, builder, J 
RE, WILLIAM, Dow or SS une 
D. Williams, 36, Coleman street, 


Buckman, Epwin, Cheltenham, 
June 17, July 16: solicitors, Mr 
essrs White and Co,, Bedford 


SMITH, Joux, Warwick, wine merchant, June 12, July 17 
x r Heath, Warwick. 
cathe rere 


and 5, Holborn bars, 
Sune id diy 18: solicitor, Mr 
Finsbury 


square. 
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June 10, July 1. 
erth, writer to the signet, 


mercer; first div. of 4s. 


Knight. Preston and Lahenster, 
in the pound, June 11 . — B. and 


. Rebinson, first div. of 
Is. ta. in the June lor any following Puce Beet div. of | Oe 
4 the pound, June 11, or 1 2 1 wild | 

an 
E Se KTI 
1 2 2 Smith, 
3 1 — 1 v. of the pound, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 


— epen the sien, and there is a 
Fri. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
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cents . 


RAILWAY SHARES, 


Birmingham and Derby 59 
—— m 1 — 
Bristol aud Exeter ......| 79 
Cheltenham & Gt.Western| — 
Eastern 1 560660 3 
an W 
Great Nerth of England. 99 
Great Western 120 
Ditto Half ..| 76 § Ditto New 
Ditto Fifth 91 
Londou and —— pel 
Ditto Quarter shares. | % Ditto Ne — 
MARKETS. 
MARK LAN ANE, Mo. Mowpay, June 3. 

Although there was but a moderate show of land-carriage 

camnpise oF wasnt Sweep. Oe meer cnenties, and little of other 


18. 1 deen 11 to where any sales 
1 ected. foreign, free or bonded, lese the duty, 
little is doing. 

continues to meet a fair retail ern 


is oftering for sale. prices are rather h 


Having had but a moderate e 
week, this article — 1 aad pee consumptive -L. 
at rather higher rates, especial Pass of quality. 
ether free or bonded, an abe ry le. ad her yn 
support are at er rates, 
„e prpect ‘of der in the duty. 
’. 33 
Wheat, Red New .. 45 to 8 Malt, Ordi . 2 wo , 
88 F en 
White ee ee eeeeee 45 * 58 R ee ee eee eee ee ee 34 * * 
1 54 „ 62 | Peas, Hog........ »..8 
Flour, per sack .... 39 .. W 199 0 . 82 
a 8 oe 8 peesoces 33... 
Malting......... 90 Beans, Ticks...... 2..3 
7. 1 DUTY ON FORBIGN CO 5 
Beans, Pigeon .... 32 to hes Ye 
pe „n 27 .. 98 | Barley .........6.. 7 
Oates, Feed ........ 18 .. BR ost 9 0 
1 . „ Bt), Beer eee 10 4 
Polne 90 .. 8 Bense ds 15 
Potato „ere 6 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR e OrTus 
—— 5 Wheat = Op 
6 560% 066066 eves ee eee desk Tree ‘ 
Barley ee de eee 30 105 Barley 8 
„neee — : — ee — 4 
nen.: HI. 4 
neee ery 8 7 eee 31 8 
SBEDS 
The drought has gas eeepeesntn nowy Sr oven 
descriptions of s, and an upward tendency to- 
day. Canary seed wis much sought aftet at 63s, to Ge, per 
quarter. 
Linseed Clover per owt. 
* “eee — . to — 
pee 
1⁵ * * 90 
—— f We, to On. 
Aa t . K 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, June 3. 


market. Of butter, the supply of home-made ual | 
to all , new Irish was purchased : Jand ebiedy 
or to arrive, at 76s. to 80s. per ewt. for ; 
erick, and very little of any kind sold on board. Foreign 
early in the week in price, and attracted free buyers; 
but towards the close sellers were firm, and prices advanced . 
to 4s. per owt. Bacon.—A fair demand prevailed for fresh and’ 
mild cured singed sides; for hard salted and stale there was 
a limited sale, — 2 4— not better than last quoted. 
la and tierce middlea, and lard, no alteration wortu 
notice in demand or prices. 
HOPS, Bosobank, 
The accounts from the 
able, and the market has 
seemed to be clearing the bines a 
be again , and the appearance 
"| Made The duty has not been actually 
140, 0001. is mentioned. Weald of Kent 
than on this day week. 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, 8uiTurigiy, Monday, June 3. 
There was rather an extensive supply of in 
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WOOL. n impulse that has been given to such local efforts, it would 
Last week, being Whiteuntide, was chiefly a holiday. There THE REV. RICHARD WARNER'S NEW WORK. earnestly piead on behalf of those poorer districts, which stand 
was little demand for any description of combing and but Published this day, 12mo, 6s. bound, in immediate and urgent need of grants from the Central Fund, 
— n nn gee ee FEW REVERENTIAL THOUGHTS on | , of thoes exertions dn ane Cet Committee ge 
1 the Unrevealed and Mysterious, but Controverted, Point, urges upon n A allow aa * — — 
1 rener: 15 mea A e 4 mtv Lord | their donations, as is compatible with local to be appro- 
ditto...... . ere. 0010S | Presbyter of the Reformed Protestant Church of England, The CENTRAL COMMITTEE of the CONGREGATIONAL 
Useful Old ditto.. 72 .. 76 | Oat Straw........ 27 .. W London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LONGMANs. CONFERENCE on GENERAL EDUCATION report the fol- 
Fine Upland ditto 78 84 | Wheat Straw .... 0 .. 8 lowing additional 8U BSCRIPTIONS towards this object 
COAL EXCHANGE, June 3. Medium 8vo, in arabesque binding, price 10s. 6d. 4 already advertised ....... . £32,851 88. IId. 
Stewart's, 25. Od; Hetton’s, 28, 0d. Braddyll's Hetton’s, ALKS about the CITY and ENVIRONS | Rouse, W., Eeq. ....£2 2 0 | Craton, Mr Tos . .. .. 1 3 
94. 6d. Ships arrived this week, 27. of JERUSALEM. By W. H. Bartietr. Illustrated by | Guernsey : "90 0 o Brown. MrJ....... 5900 
Mine Engravioge on Stoel, by Consen, Bentley, and Brandard | Curtis Joseph, Esq. 20 0 0| Cheetham, Mr H. 5 0 0 
Map ; and nearly Forty superior uta. Pearsall, Rev. J. 8... 10 0 0 . „ 5 OO 
The object of this work ie to give correct idea of the present Chatham Contributions :— | Codling, Mr....... » 500 
state of this memorable city, observation. The | H 8, Mr & Mrs 2 © 0) Wood, Mr W... 5 0 0 
“Walks” embrace the principal of interest, many of | Bell, Mr.. 25 0 o Cheetham, Mr J 5 0 0 
which have not been drawn or d in any previous publi- | Young, Mr ........ 25 0 0| M‘stephens, Mr 5 0 0 
ee ee * 8 8, Mr — : — a a FE. 5 
: non Virtus, 26, Ivy lane; and sold uche aylor, Mr ., Jun. 
by all Booksellers, Belsey, Mr 10 0 0| Taylor, Mr a 5 0 0 
— r. 9 bea — — 1 Family 5 0 
rews „Mr worth, Mr .. 0 
ean ANTI-STATE-CHUBCH ASSOCIATION. Thompson, Rev. P... 20 0 0 Southworth,MrW.. 5 0 0 
‘| HE Provisional Executive Committee an- Brock, eee eee 50 0 0 Jones, Mrs, Cheetham 5 0 0 
nounce that the following Gentlemen Bave been chosen, a 1 5 0 0 Mudge, Miss ...... 5 00 
by the votes of the Members of the recent Conference, to con- — Mr, sen..... 20 0 0 Jones, Misses 00 
stitute the Permanent EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the | Preuch, Mr G. .-.... Nrn. 8 2 8 
“ British Anti-state-church Association " :— — „ e ne 
emble, Mr ........ Mr 
Acworth, Rev. J., Bradford. Kennedy, Rev. J., Aberdeen. Loomer, Mr ........ 25 0 0 Sharpe, Mr J. 5 00 
Albright, Mr A., Birmingham. King, Rev. A., Cork. Shirley, Mr . 25 0 0| Woods, Misses 5 0 0 
Baines, Mr W., Leicester. Lee, Dr Hartwell, Aylesbury. Ross, Mr... cc eauss 10 0 0 Saxton, Mr eee 9 0 
Besley, Mr 1 M Michael, Rev. Professor, Foster, Mr... 10 0 0 Ince, Mus 5 0 0 
Mr H., London. Dundee. Harvey, Mr 2 2 0 Trickett, Mr........ 5 00 
Brock, Rev. W., Norwich. Massie, Rev. J. W., Manchester. | Pearce, Mr ........ 10 0 0 Davies, Mr J. „ 8 00 
Brown, Rev. Dr, Edinburgh, Miall, Mr E., London. Grover, ak 10 0 0 Moore, Mr. 5 00 
Burnet, Rev. J., London. M Rev. J. P., Leicester. | Stephens, Mr ..... „ 8 0 0 Jones, Mr E. J. 5 0 0 
3 Rev. J., D. D., Pa . Dr, Exeter. Burr, Mr ........ o Stott, Mr ........ „ 83 0 0 
. P Mr A., London. Friend. K 5 0 0 Jones, Mr J. C.. 3 0 0 
Carlile, Rev. 4? Price, Dr T., London. French, Mre J.. 5 0 0 Mr W. 8. 3 0 0 
Childs, Mr J., Bungay. Rees, Rev. D., Lianelly. Stephens, Mr H..... 5 0 0 Clarke, Mise J. 210 0 
Conder, Mr J., London. Richardson, Mr J., Leeds. Rabson, Mr 5 0 O Sykes, Mr John - & 20 
Cox, Rev. Dr, London. Robinson, Rev. W., Kettering. | Bentham, Mr 220 DB, Bee ce co ccce 3 0 
Crawford, Mr W.8., M. P. Sanderson, Mr R. B., New- Aldridge, ar 2 0 o Grafton, MrJ.6..... 20 0 0 
Crawfordsburn. castle. Wyatt, Mr 5 0 0 Clegg, Mr J. H.. q II 0 
Davies, Rev. D., Swansea. Shoebotham, Rev. D. K., Mullinger, Miss E. 1 1 oO Clegg, Mr8.H..... 1 1 0 
CURRIERS and LEATHER CUTTERS— Feed: Bate tiie Ceeneatene. Dundee. White, Mr. 1 0 0 Sutton, Mr ....... » Ba @ 
A YOUNG i Dunlop, Mr J., Edinburgh. Sibree, Rev. J., Coventry. Dadson, Mr 8. 1 0 0 Brereton, Mr 18 0 
Aap A AN, a Member of a Dissenting Church, wants | Eck Rev. London. Stephen, Rev. D. R., Newport. | Dunstall, Mr. 1 0 0 Friend, ’ Mr Jones 1 0 0 
* = SS above ~? as a * neat, of —ç os Rev. J., Nottingham. Stovel, oO, Sense. — =? 10 O| Penny, Kir (anual 100 
time would ployed work-shop oreter * * * r * rmingham. e Brook. * „ „0 
* 1 eae (and security, if required) can Giles, Hev J. E., Leeds. Swaine, Mr E., London. — * ee : — Mr 5 } 
’ 988 Address to Gro. Rorce, the Green, „Gould, G., Dublin. Thomas, ＋. 4 venny. | Cooper, M ...... 100 rewdeon, Mr eee .% 00 
) Meno. 08s 4. 38.. Landen, Zhora, Res. W., Wins . Dette, r 1 1 0 O Passavant, Mr...... 10 @ 0 
rvine, George „Bristol W. . 9 0 head, —— . * * #88686 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 80CIETY Jones, Rev. E., Oxford. Young, Rev. Dr, — Mulli , Mr Ge as i 4 9 Mr D. soccce © 9 3 
PUBLIC BXAMINATION. Jones, Rev. H. W., Carmarthen. Frost. TOs céctta 10 0 Whitehead, Mr % 5 00 
HE Annual Examination of the CENTRAL F. A. COX, Sizer, aMůMk 1 0 0 Miller, Mi James 5 0 0 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS will take tm the a > Secretaries Brooks, Mr ........ 1 0 0 Roberta, Mr Charles 5 0 0 
L 12 — — — BSS 
. t on. t „ PRE see eee A 
5 EGRINGTON. HF. will preside. Admission by Tickets only, (J 2EAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- | Sz lt. . e F. X 
2 which may be obtained at the Society's House, Borough road. ANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo place, London. Soke Mra 322 
HENRY DUNN, = H „Mr J.. 5 0 0 2,612 19 0 
— r —⏑ 9 — sie i 2 * 8 Sums under £1 .... 13 6 0 Advertised before 1,000 0 
ASE DEN nnn chairman. £36 
CHAPEL AT SIDMOUTH, DEVON. , 24 — ae John aglis Jerdein, Esq. ne . 
the Year 1810, a Chapel was erected in this | James William Deacon, Esq. | Henry — = 1 Manchester. a 
elegant Watering-place, chiefly through the exertions of the | Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. | Robert Power, Esq. Mosley street, Rev. Dr Halley. East Parade WI 
: Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. | Rev. F. W. J. Vickery, A.M. | Armitage, Mr 500 0 0| Wade, Mr James .. 22 
0 0 W. 80 0 0 
C. B. Rule, Esq Ne EE Esq. 9 8 223 
Pursictan—J. Clendinning, D., 16, W * 2 ‘a 
SoLicrros— Walter Prideaux, | 1 $ 7 ws 5 
Banke xs—Union 2 0 0 3 0 3 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INGTITUTION, 14 14 
The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY among the Hold- 0 0 — 0 
ers of Policies on which Five Aunnal Premiums shall have been : 0 0 20 0 0 
— MI ＋ pope sa- e 00 2000 
mouth; but, as many of — securit ng given nt of the same at 0 0} Booth, Mr Nathaniel 10 0 0 
piration of five years. Credit given for half the amount of 
( of the erection will far exceed | the first five annual ums, —— security. Transfers of sbell, Mr W. ; ; 1 8 4 
— registered (without charge) at the office. 0 0 10 0 0 
8 on policies not « to be litigated or aisputed, except 0 0 . . 10 6 5 
with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of the As | Schofield. Mr 0 0 10 0 5 
ee ee convened on the occasion. Holders of po- 0 0 10 0 6 
licies of £1000 entitled ( ſter payment of five annual premiums) 0 0 10 0 8 
to attend and vote at all General Meetings of the Assured, who | Halley, Rev. Dr 15 0 0 10 6 8 
will have tendence and control of the funds and af- | jones. Mr Robert .. 0 0 5 0 0° 
fairs of the Full particulars are detailed in the Prospec- | Procter, Mr D. (one 9 0 0 
tus, which, with every req may be Kb. 0 0 5 0 0 
te A. X. IRVINE, Managing — ee W . 0 0 500 
0 R. 
GENERAL EDUCATION. > ena 20 0 0 . 9 5 
E SOLUTIONS passed at the ANNUAL | N grtge r Nr 207: 3 33 33 
NK MEETING of the CONGREGATIONAL UNION of Williams Mise... 18 0 8 7 
ENGLAND and WALES. oe tee 114 
The Report of the Central Committee of the Congregational Fal * TBR a 0 0 1 
Hood, Mr eee eeeeeee 1 0 0 Sayer, rere ated 3 0 0 4 
Swain, Mr.......... 0 0 Hay, Mes John.. 2 0 0 
of the Committee now read be received | Le Mare, Mr (annual) 10 0 0 „% 6 O FD 
ministers and gontlemes, Midwood, MrT..... 10 0 0 ne oe 
be the Central Committee for the Frodsham, MrT. .. 10 0 0 110 0 
gentlemen Brickham, Mr 8..... 10 0 0 
shall con- Kendall, Mr(2 years) 10 0 0 9 0 
— Hampeon, Mr J. H. .. 10 0 0 9 0 
en ,, 7 
* „ * 
„ Treasurer. Chambers, Mr G 10 0 0 . * 
‘or i's Sern tian iy” |CudOume 
qs! „John, Esq. Subseri will be received by the Treasurer, Samuel 
> Te T., Esq., Ald. — - 18, Wood street, Cheaneide: Messrs Hankeys, 7, 
(equal Conder, 12 Esq. man street 
Coombs, T. M., Esq. 
esers Elves, Jas, Esq. 
Owen, RB Esq. — —— — 
ene Owen, Huge, Eee. ETCALFE'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
Bpicer meee. Tae SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Breck 
Sealine, Edward, Boa, has the im t advantage of r b 8 
Terrell, Hell, * divisions of the teeth, and cleaning 7 
Wilson, George, pat eutusdiuary canter, end S Enews not 
Wilson, Joshus, Esq. ° thet cleans in 2 
Wire, D. W., Esq. ne tee 
number, and fill up vacancies. hair. Flesh 
friction Velvet 
and successful man- 
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